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SOUTH AFRICA. 


M*® KRUGER'S telegraphic message to Lord Dersy is 
more — rising than satisfactory; but, if it is found 
to imply that Transvaal Government has taken alarm, 
it is possible that a display of force and of willingness to 
use it may supersede the necessity of actual conflict. The 
immediate object is evidently to persuade the English 
Government that the monstrous insults which it has en- 
countered, and the outrages which have been committed in 
Bechuanaland, have not rendered military intervention ne- 
. The story of which the Transvaal PresipEenT sup- 

lies a wonderful version has been told on the best authority 

Mr. Forster, by Sir Witttam M‘Arravr, and by two or 
three well-known colonists, including a former Prime Minister 
of the Cape, and by numerous and well-informed corre- 
spondents. The shameful disclosures are unintentionally con- 

ed by acertain Dr. CLarxe, who heartily sympathizes 
with the policy and acts of the Boer freebooters. It is a 
sufficient answer to his elaborate defence of his clients or 
friends that he begins and ends a story of late events which 
purports to be complete without the slightest reference to 
the Convention which has been perfidiously concluded and 
insolently broken. The temper in which he writes is shown 
in a concluding sentence, which is meant as an attack on 
Mr. Forster. “ We have,” says Dr. Ciarke, “lately im- 
“ prisoned people in Ireland ; now the author of that policy 
“ wishes to carry the principle further, and make war on 
“ peasonable or unreasonable suspicion.” It is true that 
in Ireland it has been necessary to imprison conspirators 
and abettors of murder. Analogous though different 
methods must be employed to punish cruel and faithless 
enemies in South Africa. 

No apologist of the Boers will succeed in provoking an 
idle controversy on the alleged misdeeds of Monrsioa. It 
is enough for the present purpose that the Transvaal dele- 

expressly agreed to recognize his independence of their 
vernment ; and that immediately afterwards a force re- 
cruited in Pretoria invaded his territory, while authorized 
representatives of Mr. Krucer and his colleagues compelled 
him to acknowledge their supremacy on pain of utter 
destruction. The Presipent of the Republic now describes 
his interference as a measure adopted “for the purpose of 
immediate bloodshed, and the annihila ilation of 
* Monrtstoa’s people.” It is true that the annexation was 
effected by means of actual bloodshed perpetrated by free- 
booters from Pretoria, and by threats of annihilation to be 
carried into effect with the connivance and in the presence 
of representatives of the Transvaal Government. Mr. 
Keruaer assures Lord Dersy that he only acted to maintain 
peace. He had already explained that another mode of 
maintaining peace would have been annihilation. Solitu- 
dinem faciunt, pacem appellant. The only excuse for the 
Boers is that they have been systematically encouraged to 
violate good faith, to maltreat natives loyal to the English 
Government, and to extend their territories by force and 
fraud to the ruin of the natives and to the imminent 
of the English colonists of South Africa. Mr. 
Covrtysy is still ready to defend their breach of the Con- 
vention, and they probably rely on the weak or perverse 
of a more powerful 
early all the events which Mr. Forster recapitulated at 
the South African Conference were already known. in 
England when Mr. Guapstone thought fit to introduce in 


one of his stump speeches a gratuitous digression on the 


wed and the other virtues of the Boers of the Transvaal. 
t may be hoped that nevertheless his colleagues, and espe- 
cially the Secretary of Stare for the Cotonres, will insist 
on preferring the honour of England and the safety of 
South Africa even to the deference which they habitually 
pay to their masterful chief. If Mr. GuapstTone is guided 
only by his habitual impulses, he will never protect a friend 
or punish a wrongdoing enemy of his country. The 
eloquent protest of Mr. Forster is perhaps the less likely 
to be disregarded because it was vy em by more than one 
Liberal member. It is only on his Parliamentary side that 
the author of the Majuba capitulation can be touched by 
patriotic indignation. That wretched exhibition of folly 
and weakness is not the latest instance in which dangers 
and difficulties have been allowed to accumulate in default 
of a display of force. When the Boers first molested the 
friendly Bechuana chiefs, it was, according to Mr. Forster's 
statement, the opinion of Sir Hercutes Rosrnson that 
a police force of two hundred men would have pre- 
vented a breach of the peace. Some explanation is re- 
quired of the omission to provide Mr. Mackenziz with the 
means of defending himself or protecting the allies and de- 
pendents of England. Lord Dersy was, with good reason, 
thought to have made a judicious appointment ; but he can 
scarcely have supposed that Mr. Mackenzie ought to be 
left, like General Gorpon, to discharge his arduous duties 
without material resources. 

The Government of the Cape shares the responsibility 
for the disasters which now require to be repaired. Mr. 
MERRIMAN, who was some time since succeeded in the office 
of Prime Minister by Mr. Uprneton, throws, as might be 
expected, all the blame on the dilatory fashions of Downing 
Street. He now proposes that the Colony should under- 
take the government of Bechuanaland; but it is not yet 
certain that the present Ministry of the Cape will be ready 
to accept the burden. Mr. Uprineron declared in a recent 
speech, quoted by Mr. Forster, that the Imperial Govern- 
ment was bound to support its protectorate by force of 
arms ; but the implied censure of the proceedings of the 
Transvaal Government is comparatively novel, and still 
ambiguous ; and Mr. Forster only ventures to deduce from 
Mr. Upineton’s language the inference that the Colonial 
Government would not prevent an English force from 
marching through their country on the way to Bechuana- 
land. It will perhaps be said that so faint a spark of 
patriotic loyalty is not worth keeping from extinction ; but 
the retention of the South African territory as a part of the 
Empire is not an open question. Mr. Giapstone himself 
would consider indispensable the continued possession of 
Simon’s Bay with its defences. At least he not long since 
spoke of the Cape route to India and Australia as an almost 
adequate substitute for the Suez Canal, the use of which 
might, as he hinted, be at some time abandoned. Mr. 
Forster conclusively argues that a refitting and coaling 
station at the extremity of South Africa would at once become 
the object of hostile designs if it were the only English pos- 
session in those regions. It would, as Mr. Forsrer says, 
be difficult or impossible ently to retain another 
Gibraltar in the Southern hemisphere. Unless India is to 
be given up, the long sea route must be kept open even at 
the risk of embarrassing relations with doubtful friends 
and avowed enemies. The task was easy till the present 
Government convinced both friends and enemies that its 
good will was not to be trusted and its resentment not 
to be feared. As in Egypt inopportune timidity has to be 
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redeemed at the cost of an indefinite amount of life and 
treasure. 
The most useful part of. Mr. Merriman’s — was his 
emphatic warning against the patching u a separate 
ment with the of the Transvaal, if Mr. 
RUGER and the rest find it prudent to retract their recent 
tensions to the Bechuana territory which they had 
onal romised to respect. It is not improbable that the 
Transvaal Government may be pre to make some 
ostensible concession on its Western frontier, on condition 
that its encroachments on Zululand im the east are over- 
looked. The policy in both parts of South Africa is the 
same. Bands of freebooters ally themselves with some 
native faction, of which they can then assure the victory, 
and they either stipulate for large grants in reward 
of their services, or they occupy the land without the 
form of a contract. Not long since a handful of free- 
booters joined the Usutus or former adherents of CerTewayo 
in their contest with Usiseru, which had up to that time 
been unsuccessful. Taking advantage of the short-sighted 
pradence which had induced the English Government to dis- 
claim a paramount authority over the Zulus, the Boers 
audaciously assumed the right of appointing a King ; and they 
selected for the post DinizuLu, son of Cerewayo. The pro- 
ceeding was an affront to England, inasmuch as Cerewayo 
himself had voluntarily acknowledged an indefinite English 
Protectorate by receiving his crown from Mr. SHEPsTONE, as 
the agent of the High Commissioner. It seems that the 
Boers have since dethroned their puppet, and constituted 
themselves into a Republic. It is to be regretted that Lord 
Dersy, in spite of the representations of the Government 
of Natal, has refused to interfere for the protection of any 
other part of Zululand, but he has profi a determination 
to maintain the integrity of the Reserve. There is much 
force in Lord Grey’s contention that by destroying the 
military power of Cerewayo the Imperial Government 
became responsible for the abatement of the anarchy which 
followed its unnecessary interference; but arguments 
founded on considerations of national honour or moral duty 
are urged in vain on the authors of the Majuba Convention. 
Lord Grey perhaps uses a more effective argument when he 
reminds the Government that the Usutus continue their 
predatory incursions into the Reserve. But for the aid of 
their Boer allies, the Usutus would have been long since 
subdued by Usiseru, who has always been loyal to the 
English Government. It is, therefore, against the white 
freebooters that the Reserve needs protection. If Lord 
Dersy and his predecessor would have listened to the advice 
of Sir Hercutes Ropinson and Sir Henry BuLwer, many 
misfortunes might have been averted. The chief local 
agents of the Government have never been wanting in 
courage or in foresight. 


FAIR PLAY AT BIRMINGHAM, 


O passage in any of the Conservative speeches made in 
Birmingham during the past week was so telling and 
suggestive as Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s plain statement 
that during the past autumn he and Lord Sauisspury had 
everywhere, even in the Radical constituencies of Scotland, 
obtained a fair and courteous hearing; while in Birming- 
ham, and in Birmingham alone, is such a hearing denied 
to him. This fact has considerable significance. Birming- 
ham has for years been trained and educated in the way 
it should go by Mr. Bricur and Mr. CHampBertain; it 
is the centre and headquarters of Radicalism ; its political 
organization has been copied by the Radicals of fifty different 
boroughs; and the constant effort of the Radical party 
(with one or two honourable exceptions) is to make the 
type of Liberalism which there prevails prevalent also in 
e country at large. If,as Mr. CHamBertain is fond of 
announcing, the future belongs to the Radical party, we 
naturally ask what sort of a future it is likely to be; and 
the best answer which is forthcoming to this question is to 
be found in the condition of the great town which has long 
been moulded and governed according to Radical ideas, 
This is the reason, and the only reason, for devoting more 
than a paragraph of reprobation to the outrages by which 
the town was disgraced on Monday last, and for which 
the Times has thought fit to blame the Conservative 
party. With the circumstances of the case all our readers 
are already familiar. The wholesale forgery of tickets by 
Radical agents, and the fact that the Radical “ counter- 
demonstration” was arranged to close in time for the 


mob to proceed from speech to action, is sufficient proof that 
the riot was organized beforehand. Whether the responsible 
leaders of the Liberal party in Birmingham can be per- 
sonally convicted of a share in this bad business remains 
to be seen. The prime movers in such affairs generally 
contrive to elude the law. Mr. Scunapuorst, accordi 
to the Daily News, “was not surprised that this sort of 
“ action ”—7.e. an alleged error of the Conservatives (denied, 
we understand, by them) as to tickets—‘“ should not be 
“ allowed to unchecked.” We italicize the last word in 
order to call attention to Mr. ScunapHorst’s notion of 
“ checking” persons who differ from him. And the Liberal 
gathering which he addressed went on to pass a resolution 
hoping that the Franchise question “might be settled by 
“orderly and peaceful means.” These implied threats, 
coming the day after the riot, show clearly enough that 
Mr. ScunapuHorst and his friends, if not implicated in it, 
are perfectly willing, like the 7'imes, to condone the conduct 
of the rioters. 


The plain truth is that the Radical does not want to 
merely out-argue or out-vote his opponent, but to silence 
him altogether. There is no question which causes greater 
indignation in Radical circles than that of the representation 
of minorities, and there is no town where the minority has 
been more hopelessly crushed than in Birmingham. There 
are now at last signs of a vigorous revolt. In Lord 
Cxurcuitt the Conservatives have a leader 
with the qualities which most command popularity in 
Birmingham—fearlessness, energy, a ready if not polished 
wit, and a genuine love of fight. Fighting, indeed, there 
may be in plenty before the Conservative party in Birming- 
ham wins the position to which its numbers and influence 
entitle it. 

It must be remembered that a Conservative victory at 
Birmingham will mean something far more than the gain of 
a seat. It will mean a heavy, and perhaps fatal, blow to a 
faction powerful in and dangerous to the whole country. One 
of the boasts of this faction (and the boast was repeated the 
other day by Mr. CuamBerarn) is that they can hold open 
meetings, while the Conservatives are compelled to have 
recourse to tickets. In part, but only in part, this is true. 
There is an obvious objection on the side of Conservatives 
to hold meetings which may be broken up to order by 
organized gangs of roughs until they themselves have 
organized the means of ‘self-defence. But let us clearly 
explain what an open meeting, in the Radical sense of the 
word, means, and what are the methods by which the 
minority in a meeting so called is gagged. In the first 
place, it is necessary that the Caucus should, as in Birming- 
ham, obtain complete control of the municipal government, 
including, of course, that of the police. At present we 
are, we believe, within the mark in saying that not more 
than seven per cent. of the Birmingham Town Council 
belong to the Conservative party—a fact full of significance 
when we remember that at least a third of the in- 
habitants are Conservatives. The next step to be taken 
is to see that the heads of the police are willing to act, 
or to forbear to act, according to the wishes of the 
dominant majority. Not long ago the chief of the police 
at Birmingham—a gentleman of high character—was found 
to differ from the Town Council as to the manner in 
which he should discharge his functions, and he was not 
only dismissed—and here the Council was doubtless within 
its rights—but was pursued with unrelenting vindictive- 
ness in the post which he subsequently obtained. Thus 
those who have charge of the police in Birmingham 
know that not only their present position, but their 
future career also, depends on the fidelity with which 
their action reflects the wishes of their employers. They 
know that a lax discharge of their duty in protecting, or 
rather in not protecting, a Conservative meeting from 
insult and outrage will be winked at, if not secretly ap- 
proved, by those whose officers they are. But woe be to 
them if they spare the truncheon should the disorderly 
persons be Conservatives. These preliminaries being stated,we 
will now describe the machinery of a so-called Town’s meeting, 
held say for the purpose of hearing the borough members 
me at Birmingham, In the first place, the members of 
the Caucus—the Eight Hundred—and others of approved 
Radicalism are provided with special tickets which admit 
them at an early hour to the building. They are seated on 
tiers of benches, which slope from the permanent platform 
almost down to the floor of the hall. Among them are some 
distinguished by badges and furnished with whistles, who 
are intended to serve as leaders in case of a disturbance. 
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Further, though the body of the hall is nominally open to 
the public at a given hour, a number of trusty Caucusians 
are fot in earlier, and these, with a strong body of police, are 
with the office of “ keeping order”—an office which 
includes repressing all customary signs of dissent. To 
render their duties easier, wooden cross-bars, firmly fixed in 
the floor, are placed in various parts of the hall. These, by 
preventing the swaying which often happens in large crowds, 
serve to keep the audience together and well in hand. These 
measures, it cannot be too clearly understood, are taken, 
not against wilful disturbers of the meeting merely (which 
would be legitimate) but against those who dissent in 
any audible way from the opinions advocated by the 
speakers. In every fair public meeting, it is taken for 
ted that all present have the chance of approving or 

SS cenien the words of the speaker. So long as they do 
so without defeating the purpose of all public meetings 
whatever—which is to find out the real aS the 
audience—so long as they give each speaker a hearing, 
well and good. But at a "Radical meeting, the theory 
and practice are that in an open meeting one side only, and 
this the stronger, is to have a voice at all. It may be 
remembered that some six years ago a meeting was con- 
vened in the Birmingham Town Hall to denounce Lord 
BEaconsFIELD’s foreign policy, and that orderly dissentients 
in the audience, who, by the direction of a Radical Mayor, 
were ejected from the building, obtained a remedy in a court 
of law. But the Mayor at a future meeting publicly declared 
that, legally or not, he intended to act as before. Neither 
legal nor moral justice troubles the minds of these gentle- 
men, by whom the manufacture of public opinion is con- 
ducted on the same principles as the manufacture of any 
other article, genuine or spurious. They have made them- 
selves masters of one large town, and, by extending 
the same machinery, they hope to bring about similar 
results throughout the country. There is much in the cir- 
cumstances of modern politics which favours the attempt of 
a small body of men—often of very small men—working 
diligently together, not only to pass themselves off as the 
“ nation,” but to gain practical control over public affairs in 
despite of the real wishes of the people. And when the 
control is once definitely established, it is no easy matter to 
shake it off. Rewards are given to those who support the 
established system; pains and penalties are inflicted on 
those who dissent from it. The first beginnings of inde- 
pendent thought and action are met with insult and 
violence. The revolt of the Conservatives of Birmingham 
against the despotism of the Caucus is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times, and in it they will have the cordial sym- 
pathy, not only of the Conservative party generally, but of 
all who value justice and fairness, to whatever party they 
may belong. 


CIVES ROMANI. 


es very scandalous affair of the Nisero has advanced 
one step further. At last the survivors of the crew 
are at liberty. The calm official mind of Downing Street 
will doubtless incline to the opinion that this ends the whole 
business, It will, unless we are much mistaken, seem a 
mere truism to the Colonial Office, and also to the De 
ment of Foreign Affairs, that nothing more can be done. 
The dead are dead, and cannot be revived. The living are 
on their way home ; and all is, or ought to be, comfortably 
settled. Our temperate Secretaries of State will see no 
objection if a public subscription is raised for the widow and 
the orphan, and even if the sailors who have been lucky 
enough to escape get a nice little sum of money. But, con- 
venient as this ending of the story would be, it is to be 
hoped that another will be found. We see no reason 
why the charitable should not do some kindness to the 
sufferers by this disaster; but we think that something 
more than charity is wanted. There ought to be a v 
strict inquiry into the conduct of everybody concerned. 
The loss of the vessel has to be accounted for; and 
then explanation is wanted of the very much more 
important question of how the crew of the Nisero came 
to be left in the hands of the Rajah of Tenom for nearly 
a whole year. From what has been told us up to the 
present, it appears that the one effectual means of securing 
their release was deliberately neglected for months, though 
it had been obvious from the beginning. It will be a 
scandal if this monstrous piece of official bungling is left 
at least uncriticized ; for it is perhaps too much to hope 
that it may be punished. The self-evident fact that no 


inquiry can now benefit the victims of the shipwreck 
affords no reason for condoning the past. Other English 
sailors may soon find themselves in a very similar position ; 
and, unless it is made very plain that the story of the 
Nisero’s crew must not be repeated, they also will be made 
to suffer by official pedantry and neglect. In the meantime, 
the account of their imprisonment given by some of the 
survivors to a Correspondent of the Standard at Suez 
affords quite evidence enough of the necessity of further 
inquiry, and shows what ought to be guarded against in the 
uture, 


Of all the three Powers engaged in the year-long nego- 
tiation, the big, the little, and the very little, it is the last 
which appears to most advantage. His Highness the Rajah 
of Tznom not only seems to know his business much better 
than the Governments of England and Holland, but he does 
it with a dignity wholly wanting to those civilized States. 
When the Nisero went on shore within his jurisdiction he 
saw his chance. Of course he behaved like a barbarian ; 
but, granting so much, we do not see that any further fault 
is to be found with him. The ship was plundered—a mis- 
fortune that has befallen shipwrecked vessels a good deal 
nearer home than Sumatra—but the crew were not ill- 
treated at first. Indeed, the Ragan even gave them arms 
to defend themselves with in case the more unruly of his 
subjects should attack them. If he then tried to make a 
little money out of his captives, or at least to use them for 
political p it cannot be denied that he was en- 
couraged in his intentions. He was promised a ransom, 
and many lies were told him. The prospect of gettin 
a present was enough to excite his cupidity if it need 
any arousing, and he very naturally considered the deceit 
practised on him as a sign of weakness. French travellers, 
subjects of his own, and merchants of undefined nationality 
came and undertook to get something for him, but one 
and all failed to keep their word. According to the 
story as told by the Correspondent of the Standard, even 
Mr. Woopnovse, the master of the Nisero, behaved in a 
way which almost justifies the Rayan. He is said to have 
promised to return if he was allowed to go and seek for a 
ransom, whether he succeeded in obtaining it or not. 
Having thus pledged himself, he went off, “saying that if 
“ he broke his word the Rasan should be at liberty to kill 
“ us all,” according to the version of this incident reported 
in the Standard. We sincerely trust that either the Corre- 
spondent or the sailor who gave him the information is 
wrong in this detail, for if it is true it is certainly the most 
ignoble feature of a disgraceful business. In any case, Mr. 
Woopxovse did not return, and the Rayan learnt that 
he had been deceived. By this time, too, he must have 
begun to think that he might safely venture almost any- 
thing. The British Government could do nothing except 
_ feebly to the Dutch, and make plaintive complaints 

t nothing of this kind had been contemplated when 
the supremacy of Holland in Sumatra had been reco 
nized. As for the Dutch, they seem to have shown a 
their traditional weakness for “ giving too little and asking 
“too much.” They would do nothing effectual to help the 
crew of the Visero, and would not consent to the doing of 
anything by anybody else. On the contrary, they seem to 
have thought that here was a capital opportunity for esta- 
blishing themselves firmly as masters in ny According 
to the story of the survivors, a Dutch agent contrived to pro- 
- to them to attempt a surprise of their oe of captivity. 

n other words, the Colonial officials of Holland tried to use 
these unfortunate men as mercenaries for the occasion. This 
egregious scheme failed through the good sense of the ship- 
wrecked crew, and then the Dutch did act at last, and as 
little as possible. They sent a gunboat to bombard some 
fone on the coast, without at the same time supplying a 
orce to support the naval operations. Of course this was 
just the sort of half measure which was sure to anger the 
Rasau without frightening him, and under the provocation 
he behaved after his kind. He dragged his prisoners off up 
country, and put them on starvation rations. Evenin his 
anger, however, this savage seems to have shown a certain 
moderation, for he did not go beyond leaving the Visero’s crew 
without enough to eat. He even showed a certain magnanimity 
in allowing of the stores sent up for their use from the 
coast to them safely, whereas it would have beex so 
easy for him to impound them all. The sequel of the story 
is worthy of the beginning. For months the men remained 
generally on the vergé of starvation, waiting dreari.y all 
something was done for them ; for, 2s they put it, “no one 
“ had ever heard tell of a lot of shipwrecked sailors being 
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“left to die in the hands of savages without help being 
“sent to them.” That is, however, very nearly what 
happened. By a species of miracle they were not killed 
when they made a desperate attempt to escape. But six 
of them died miserably of cholera ; while the Foreign Office, 
with all the impartial calmness of its great mind, was 
dictating despatches, and the Dutch Government was quot- 
ing Purrenporrr and Grotius, and talking about the 
rights of sovereignty. Very sagacious persons in this 
country pointed out, from time to time, that it really would 
be most unwise to do anything violent, because it would 
ruffle the Rasan, and then he would kill his prisoners. At 
last something violent was threatened when it began to be 
seen that the gg of people in England was getting 
exhausted ; and then, to the unspeakable amazement, no 
doubt, of the sagacious ns, the Rajan surrendered 
at once. He was told that if hedid not take what was 
offered him, and the Nisero’s men were not given up in 
fifteen days, he stood a good chance of being improved off 
the face of the eaith, and of course the men were duly 
delivered. 

It may possibly show a childish disposition of inquiry to 
ask why this could not have been done ten months ago; but 
still the question seems worth putting. The course was so 
easy and so obvious. There may be some mysterious reason 
in the background to account for the delay, but it has not yet 
appeared. From the point of view of mere economy much 
would have been saved by prompter action. After all, it 
seems that it was quite unnecessary to keep the Pegasus 
running to and fro, to impose upon Lord GranviLiE the 
trouble of writing all those despatches, and to set Mynher 
Byianpt diving into his Grotius again. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is no mystery about the story. It is only one 
more example of our newest method in foreign affairs, 
which is under every circumstance to prefer half measures, 
and do the one thing needful as late as possible. It 
has been applied of late upon a much larger scale, but 
it has never been better illustrated; for on this occasion 
the lives of six men who were either British subjects 
or under British protection have been directly sacrificed. 
If the Ministry had not thought the susceptibilities of 
Holland of more importance than the lives of the Nisero’s 
crew, the six men who died miserably in Tenom would 
have been saved. And, after all, the finer feeling of 
the Dutch had to be disregarded. After ten months of 
wrangling, they had to be told that they must either exert 
themselves or stand out of the way. They would have 
understood plain-speaking quite as well before. The good 
which we look to gain from a thorough investigation of this 
absurdly long dispute over a very plain issue is, that in 
future the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs may be 
encouraged to put the plain-speaking first. The habit of 
taking it for granted that Englishmen who get into trouble 
among barbarians are nuisances who ought to be suppressed 
has grown too much of late years on the Foreign Office. 
When this view is taken of the misfortunes of sailors, who 
by the very nature of their business are liable to such 
disasters as befell the crew of the Visero, it is particularly 
offensive. 


THE CONGO AND PAPUA. 


rt and German newspapers are exulting loudly 
over the approaching termination of the colonial and 
maritime supremacy of England. The West African Confer- 
ence is popularly assumed to have been a movement for the 
sa am of checking the expansion of England, and inci- 
entally of cementing the paradoxical alliance between 
Germany and France. Some more’ persuasive reason was 
probably given when the invitation was addressed to the 
English Government, for not even Mr. GLapstonE could be 
expected to promote an open attack on the greatness and 
prosperity of his own country. It is not yet known 
whether England will take part in the Conference. If 
it is intended merely to close the West African coast 
to English commerce, it would be absurd to offer facilities 
for a hostile policy. The official or semi-official exponents 
of Prince Bismarcx’s policy generally adopt an offensive 
tone for which the CHancettor himself can scarcely be 
held responsible. It is extremely probable that some of the 
decisions of the Conference may be distasteful to England ; 
but there may perhaps be substantial reasons for discuss- 
ing the question. The assembled Plenipotentiaries may 
probably not recognize the exclusively commercial objects 
which have been pursued by England with reference to all 


modes of approach to the interior of Africa. There has been 
no thought of excluding the traders of other nations from 
any regions which might pass under English influence or 
sovereignty. When a French adventurer, afterwards 
recognized by his Government, affected to take possession in 
the name of the Republic of a large part of the basin of the 
Congo, it became evident that the object was to establish a 
commercial monopoly extending over the whole of Central 
Africa. 

It was to counteract a vexatious and selfish policy that 
Lord GRANVILLE engaged in the doubtful experiment of 
acknowledging for the first time an old Portuguese claim of 
sovereignty over the mouths of the Congo. The project was 
rendered abortive by the opposition of Prince Bismarck, 
who has within a few years begun to meditate the creation 
of a colonial dominion to be occupied by German settlers 
and traders. As he announced his intention of protecting 
any German colony or factory which might be established 
by private German enterprise, it is intelligible that he should 
have objected to allow a large part of the West Coast of 
Africa to be transferred to Portugal. If France had been 
first in the field, his opposition would have been still more 
vigorous and earnest. The disagreeable affair of Angra 
Pequeiia, and the recent annexation by Germany of the 
coast north of Wallfisch Bay, perhaps furnish additional 
reasons for the Conference. The Circular which was sub- 
mitted to all the European Powers, having already been 
approved by France, verbally proposes to secure Free-trade 
to all nations ; but it remains to be seen whether the phrase 
is used in the literal sense which it bears in England. Pro- 
bably the most convenient machinery for promoting and 
protecting general commerce would have been the acknow- 
ledgment of the Central African Association. As that body 
is not interested in trade, while it can scarcely be actuated by 
ambitious motives, its representatives would have probably 
been more impartial and more hospitable than the officers of an 
ordinary State. At present the Association has concluded 
only one treaty, and the United States will not be disposed 
to guarantee its maintenance. According to one rumour, 
the recognition of the neutral enterprise of the King of the 
Bee1ans is a main object of the Conference ; but there is 
too much reason to fear that the concert of Germany with 
France has a more menacing purpose. 

The extension of the English Colonial Empire has been 
so natural and almost involuntary that it is proceeding at 
the very moment when jealous foreigners are hoping to 
restrict its further advance. Lord Dersy has lost no time 
in fulfilling his promise that a large district in New Guinea 
should be placed under an English Protectorate. A para- 
graph in the London Gazette, which will scarcely find its 
way to the knowledge of the natives who are to be pro- 
tected, effects in a more regular manner the object which 
was contemplated when the Government of Queensland 
sent a police magistrate to annex either the whole island 
or a territory of indefinite extent. The last previous 
annexation affecting the Fiji Islands was recommended 
by reasons in some degree similar. Uncivilized popu- 
lations within reach of vigorous and growing colonies are 
exposed to various forms of injustice and injury at the 
hands of white adventurers. In turn savages must not be 
too severely judged if they revenge themselves on persons 
of the same race with their oppressors who may visit their 
country for lawful and peaceable purposes. It is almost 
always easier to govern savages as subjects than to deal with 
them as neighbours. The annexation of Fiji has, on the 
whole, been successful and beneficial, and it has caused no 
wrong to any European Power. The arrangement was 
fortunately completed before it occurred to any German 
statesman that it was desirable to found a system of Colonial 
dependencies. The annexation may possibly have stimulated 
the French to the acquisition of additional territory in the 
South Pacific. It must be remembered that Fiji is neither 
a penal colony nor in any way troublesome to neighbouring 
communities. 

The object of establishing the Protectorate in New Guinea 
is not precisely the same. The North-Eastern coast of Aus- 
tralia, occupied chiefly by the Colony of Queensland, is 
separated from the vast island of New Guinea only by the 
comparatively narrow channel of Torres Straits. There 
have not, as far as it is generally known, been any serious 
collisions with the natives, though some of them are of war- 
like habit and disposition. The danger which Queensland 
and the other Australian Colonies apprehended was of a 
different kind. It was thought probable that other European 
settlements might be formed on the coast; and moreespecially 
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that the ports and small islands might be occupied by escaped 
criminals from New California and from other French pos- 
sessions. The best way to prevent annoyance which 
might have been found intolerable was to establish the 
Protectorate which is now in force. The Colonies which 
demanded the annexation have undertaken to contribute 
to the expenses an annual sum of 15,000/., which is esti- 
mated to be the probable cost of the undertaking. There 
will be no difficulty in supplying any possible deficiency 
either from Imperial or Colonial sources. In this case the 
ambiguous relation which has for some time existed between 
the Home Government and the Cape Colony will not be 
reproduced. The new dependency hee been acquired ex- 
clusively in deference to Australian opinion, and the aban- 
donment of the Protectorate would be considered by the 
Colonies as an intolerable outrage. Care has been taken 
to avoid any conflict of claims with the Dutch, who nomin- 
ally own another portion of the island. If there is still 
any unoccupied part of the coast, it will offer little tempta- 
tion to other Powers who have no territory of their own in 
that part of the Pacific. The rules which will be drawn 
up for the government of the protected part of the island 
may hereafter be amended with the aid of fuller experience. 
One of the principal objects is to protect the natives and to 
prevent collision. The provisions by which Englishmen are 
prohibited from acquiring land on the island are not entirely 
novel, having a precedent which, it must be admitted, is 
scarcely of good omen, in the establishment of the Zulu 
Reserve. White settlers were thus also excluded from the 
district in which English authority was nevertheless to 
be maintained. The exclusion of Englishmen and Aus- 
tralians from permanent residence in New Guinea may 
possibly be hereafter discontinued if it is found that 
the climate and circumstances admit of advantageous 
settlement. In the meantime it is well that the local or 
Imperial Government should have the power of removing 
English or foreign adventurers whose presence may be in- 
jurious to the public interest. Any jealousy which may be 
aroused by the acquisition of the New Guinea territory 
ought to be directed rather against the associated Colonies 
than against the English Government. They were so much 
interested in the enterprise that their respective Ministers 
assented unanimously to Lord Dersy’s condition that they 
should form at least a special and limited union for the 
immediate purpose. The majority of the Australian 
Colonies have since ratified the provisional agreement ; and 
it is expected that all will ultimately agree to a project of 
federation. It would be unwise on the part of any foreign 
State to provoke the lasting ill will of a community which 
must hereafter be necessarily dominant in that quarter of 
the world. In another century Australia will exercise the 
same undisputed supremacy in the South Pacific which has 
devolved in North America on the United States. Lord 
Dersy has done well to use the authority which is still re- 
tained by the Crown for a purpose which so deeply inte- 
rests the Colonies. It is much better that the coast of 
New Guinea should be peaceably appropriated than that it 
should at some future time be the subject of a contest which 
could only have one termination. It is said that the 
English Government has already come to an understanding 
with the Foreign Office at Berlin on the New Guinea Pro- 
tectorate. If the report is true, it will be necessary to learn 
the terms of the agreement before an opinion on its merits 
is 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


N% many of the public, as far as we should imagine, 
who are being solicited to crane their necks and 
strain their eyes in the endeavour to reach a choice between 
the cartoons with which the aérial height of St. Paul’s 
dome is papered, in anticipation of future mosaics, have 
reasoned out the wreck of great intentions and the waste 
of hoarded means of which the present project is the visible 
sign. The decoration, not of the dome, but of the whole 
Cathedral of St. Paul’s, was a favourite project of Dean 
Mitman’s, and he inspired those with whom he came in con- 
tact with a like enthusiasm. Not much, however, had 
been practically done when he died, and the more per- 
sistent pursuit of the design was left for Deans Manse. 
and Cuurcu, and ultimately the commission was given to 
Burces to prepare a complete scheme for the decoration 
of the Cathedral. What that scheme was, and how it 
came to. be wrecked, the Saturday Review has very 
fully and with much plain-speaking declared in former 


years, and we have no desire to travel over the beaten 
ground again. It is enough to say that those who killed 
Burces’s design by a dead animosity which precluded criti. 
cism and defied compromise sacrificed something more than 
the architect for whose downfall they had banded them- 
selves. With a light heart they threw away the decoration 
of the Cathedral itself, with all the hopes which had been 
raised, and all the subscriptions which had been brought 
together. Still the money was glowing in their coffers, and 
the chance discovery of a sketch by ALFRED Srevens for the 
decoration of the dome was at this extreme need grasped at 
as a happy escape. This was in 1877, and promises of 
great and speedy results were recklessly lavished. At last, 
after these so many years have been allowed mysteriously 
to slip away, competing variants on Srevens’s design, con- 
nected respectively with the names of Sir F. Lercnron and 
a Poynter, and of Mr. Srannvs, are on sight within St. 
ul’s, 

We insinuate no judgment adverse to the cartoons in them- 
selves; and, in fact, we reserve what we have to say in 
criticism, so as not to entangle the discussion on the scheme 
itself with mere matters of detail. Let the designs for the 
present purpose be fully entitled to all the praise which has 
been heaped upon them by all their admirers; yet this 
would not make the projected adornment of the dome an 
adequate fulfilment of that original decoration of the 
Cathedral which elicited so much interest and enthu- 
siasm ; while it would be very difficult to justify the sky- 
ing of the vast sum of between 40,000/. and 50,000l. in 
a work of ornamentation which can only come into view 
at certain angles and from certain points, which can never 
be really well seen, and always must be looked at at the 
expense of a forced attitude. Such as it is, too, the dome 
happens to be the one portion of the Cathedral which 
is already furnished with decoration. The apse, the choir, 
and the nave roofs are unrelieved spaces supplicating 
for colour, and yet no colour is to be given tothem. The 
dome alone carries decoration, and, as the dome has been 
chosen for the experiment, that old decoration must be 
stripped off. We do not claim very exalted merit for Sir 
James THORNHILL’s grisaille paintings of the history of St. 
Paut ; but it is only fair to acknowledge that they are by 
aman who has made his place in the history of English art, 
while—such as they are—these —— are identified with 
the history of the Cathedral. e are therefore unable to 
see the propriety of selecting them for destruction when 
there is so much blank space all over St. Paul’s calling for 
decoration which would not involve any preliminary van- 
dalism. 

Puritan prejudice in reference to ecclesiastical art has so 
completely and so rapidly collapsed that we hardly expect 
to be believed when we say that, at the date when the 
decoration of St. Paul’s was under discussion, this evil 
influence played a considerable and disastrous part in lead 
ing to the catastrophe. Crotcheteers no doubt were on the 
Committee whose pride was to wrap themselves up in their 
own opinions and refuse to expand with their times, and 
the ultra-Puritan fanfare was noisily played by a late 
Lord Mayor—dead a good while since—during a brief reign 
of ostentatious self-importance. The repudiation, too, of 
Burces’s design left the ecclesiological principle weak on 
the Committee; for its opponents, with ingenious un- 
scrupulosity, represented the desire of dealing with the 
Cathedral according to the rules of order and propriety as 
being an attempt to Gothicize the masterpiece of Wren. 
Then the eminently shallow and misleading cry was 
raised, “The dome is the Cathedral,” with, as we see, the 
threatened result of taking the money capable of being em- 
ployed towards a good result in some conspicuous portion 
of the structure, and lavishing it upon the costly disappoint- 
ment, as we predict they must be, of the dome mosaics. 

The right course to take is also the easy and obvious one. 
Let the project of dome decoration be quietly shelved. 
This mek be no wrong to the distinguished artists who 
have been called into counsel, for better opportunities can 
be found for them elsewhere in the eheel—enpateel 
ties for work which would really enhance the most im- 
portant and sacred portion of the pile, and can be studied 
without physical contortion. Of course the altar and the 
apse claim the first care, and if they are completed with 
congruous and sufficient beauty, the Committee need enter- 
tain very little fear that gifts will flow in so as still 
further to extend the decoration of St. Paul’s both as a 
church and as a public building. - 
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THE LAW AND THE DRAMA. 


“i \ \ THAT is a play?” said Mr. Grary, and called upon 

Mr. Cuance for an answer. Mr, Cuance is one of 
the stipendiary magistrates for Lambeth, and Mr. Grain 
appeared before him to prosecute Mr. Frank Haut “ for 
“ that, on the 24th of September, he did in a certain place 
“ _to wit, the Canterbury Theatre of Varieties—the same 
“ not being a patent theatre or duly licensed for the per- 
“ formance of stage plays, unlawfully act, cause, permit, 
“ and suffer to be acted and presented a certain part in a 
“ certain stage play called Robin Hood, contrary to the 
“ statute.” It is interesting to know that modern reforms 
have not quite deprived legal proceedings of that delightful 
style peculiar to them, that style at once meagre and re- 
dundant, saying too much in one place and too little in 
another, which is illustrated by an admirable example in 
David Copperfield. What it all meant was that plays are 
acted in the Canterbury Music Hall, which is not liceused 
as a theatre, and that a certain publican, professing the 
most lofty and disinterested motives, desired to vindicate 
the majesty of the law. Mr. Cuance not being an ecclesi- 
astical judge, the prosecutor did not, as in David Copperfield, 
proceed for the “ soul’s health” of Mr. Haut, but merely 
sought to exact a penalty. It would at first sight have 
seemed more natural to summon the persons who keep the 
Canterbury only. But the case against them was post- 
poned to the charge against Mr. Hatt, and was finally 
abandoned altogether. Mr, Hatt, called upon to give his 
own account of the matter, played as little into the hands 
of his opponents as that prince of witnesses Sam WELLER 
himself. He declined to say that he was the author of the 
piece, though he did not object to making the metaphorical 
admission that he was the “father of the child.” There is 
safety in metaphors, and Mr. Hatt could not be said to 
have pleaded guilty. He, indeed, “ actor and author” that 
he is, came on in n as Friar Tuck, singing, and 
“ drinking out of an old-fashioned bottle,” as he might have 
done if he had been Trincuto, or Cassio, or Sir Tosy 
Be.cu, or Sir Joun Fausrarr. There is, in truth, some- 
thing singularly evasive about Robin Hood. It is as hard 
to catch as Proteus, or as the “operatic production with 
“ dramatic effects, not exactly an opera, nor a tragedy, nor 
“a comedy, but combining the elements of melodrama and 
“ pantomime,” which refreshed the general reader and per- 
plexed the legal functionary some time ago. In this case 
there was, according to the defendant, “ no particular piece 
“atall.” The assailants of Robin Hood may say with the 
unsuccessful MARcELLUS :— 


the 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 
Robin Hood has never been printed. It has not even been 
written. It resides in gremio histrionum, so far as it has 
any fixed residence at all. “The parties,” to use the beau- 
tiful English of the reporters, “the parties performing” do 
not require a prompt book. The “party” performing 
Ricwarp III. who used to exclaim, after Cottey CrsBer, 
“ Off with his head! So much for Buckingham,” would 
have been a good deal disconcerted if he had been prompted 
out of SmaxspeaRE. If Robin Hood had been set as a 
booby trap for amateur practitioners in the criminal law 
it could not have been better adapted for the purpose. 

The “ father of the child” thus described the nature of his 
offspring. “There was a dialogue, and he introduced 
“ several matters, as might occur during the day.” This 
lucid and forcible sentence is, perhaps, as much the work of 
the reporter as of the witness. It seems, like the hatter’s 
remark to Aticr, as if it had no sort of meaning, although 
the words are certainly English. We conclude, with difii- 
dence, that the characters come on to the stage and talk, 
but that no human being, not even themselves, has the 
slightest idea beforehand of what they are going to say. 
The preparations for this dark performance sound more like 
the concoction of a conspiracy than the rehearsal of a play. 
“ The matter forming the sketch was written from time to 
“time on slips of paper, passed from one to the other. 
* Those slips of paper were destroyed after the parties 
* engaged had learned it.” Thus it was quite impossible, 
so to speak, to produce in Court the corpus delicti. All 
traces of Robin Hood vanish as soon as it has been per- 
formed, and it is as though it had never been. It Seve 
mot even “live in Serrzz’s numbers one day more.” 
here is music in Robin Hood, but it is not always 
the same music, There is also conversation, though it 


is of a severely limited kind. Friar Tuck talks “ very 
“little” to Ropin Hoop. He occasionally addresses Maid 
Marian; but, with the modesty natural to his — 
sion, he has not “‘ much to say to her.” As for the Sussex 
Dwarf and the Canterbury Giant, they are somewhat con- 
fusing to minds with the faintest recollection of Rosin Hoop 
and his merry men, with whom they have no more to do 
than with Little Red Riding Hood, or any other member 
of a widely-dispersed family. The Canterbury Giant only 
says “Here they come.” The Sussex Dwarf says nothing 
at all, though, in Mr. Hatt’s opinion, he is exceed- 
ingly clever. ‘“ When any little matter came to” Mr. 
Ha.’s “ mind, he gave it to those engaged, and they re- 
‘“‘ peated it.” As to the scenery, a “street” becomes a 
“glade”; but, with that trifling exception, there is no 
change. The most dramatic thing about Robin Hood 
appears to have been the dialogue, not totally unpremedi- 
tated dialogue, between the prosecutor and the defendant, 
in the course of which the former “ intimated that it would 
“ be squared.” The most deplorable thing about it is the 
degradation of a fine old English story. 
Rosix Hoop’s own appearance in the witness-box was as 
uzzling as his ormances at the Canterbury. Ronin 
ar we should say, is a lady, who acknowledged with 
commendable frankness that she tried to look as much like 
Rosin Hoop as possible. For this purpose she dressed in 
green, and sang songs “ of the ordinary music-hall class,” so 
irresistibly suggestive of Sherwood Forest. ‘ Wait till the 
“ clouds roll by,” for instance, was followed by “‘ Shoulder to 
“ Shoulder.” The only other characteristic action on the part 
of Rosin is that he makes love to several young ladies at 
once, which is difficult in forests, but expected in music- 
halls. Mr. Cuance decided that Robin Hood was nota play, 
but only an entertainment. The magistrate must be acquitted 
of any sarcastic intention and of any wish to suggest a 
contrast between what is amusing and what is dramatic. 
His argument of course is that all plays are entertain- 
ments, but that all entertainments are not plays. It is 
difficult to appreciate the temptation of going to a play 
which is not a play while plays which are plays are being 
enacted all around you. Nor is it easy to comprehend why 
what might be a fairly good concert should be turned into 
execrably bad theatricals. But, the thing being done, 
the courts of justice could not be less profitably employed 
than in interfering with it. The performance cannot really 
compete with more regular “entertainments” in licensed 
houses, and is no more worthy to be called a play than a 
penny reading is. The absence of a plot, upon which Mr. 
Cuance dwelt, is a dangerous test if pushed too far, and it 
is not necessary to rely upon it where there is no dialogue 
and no “particular piece.” That great lawyer Lord 
Cranworts used to declare that there was no such thing 
as evading an Act of Parliament; either what was charged 
was contrary to the statute or it was not. There could be 
no middle term, and what the law does not forbid it 
allows, 


FRANCE. 


fgg ie French Chambers meet with every prospect of a 
busy Session, and M. Ferry can scarcely face them 
without grave doubts as to his chance of completing a second 
year in office. There is a legacy of legislative work left by 
the Congress to dispose of. The Senate has to reorganiz2 
its own elective system ; and when it has done, the Lower 
Chamber will have to consider its handiwork. Then other 
preliminary measures are to be taken to prepare for the 
approaching general election. But before these things can 
come on for discussion, the Chambers and M. Ferry will 
have to find a remedy—or, at least, to try and find one— 
for a variety of troubles, each of which would be enough to 
fill a Session by itself. These are, it is needless to say, the 
complicated Colonial enterprises of the present Ministry, 
and their only visible fruit, the overgrown Extraordinary 
Budget. The future of M. Ferry’s brand-new Colonial 
empire may be magnificent. It is just possible, by the help 
of a lively imagination, to conceive of it as pouring bound- 
less wealth into France at some future day. For the present 
it has produced no visible fruit except large demands for 
money just when the outlay can only be met with great 
difficulty. The first thing the Ministry has put befere the 
Chambers is a demand for a grant of some eleven million 
francs for the extraordinary expenses of the navy. In all 
probability the money is already spent, and must be re- 
placed. Nor will this be the last vote of credit asked for. 
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With a policy such as is now being carried out by M. Ferry, 
expenditure will breed expenditure indefinitely. The pro- 
would not be pleasant even if the general prosperity of 
e country were beyond question. But trade and agricul- 
ture are notoriously in a very depressed state everywhere in 
France. The phylloxera, it is said, has at last been conquered, 
but not until it has ruined nearly half the vineyards, and | 
imposed heavy losses and a load of debt on the wine-_ 
wers. The price of meat is higher in French towns than 
it is in Germany, Italy, or England, and the workmen find 
their wages insufficient to meet the cost of living, even with 
severe economy. The high prices do not bring much good 
to the cattle-breeders, who are complaining of bad markets 
and making demands for State help. They will assuredly 
not want for friends in the Chambers who will force the 
consideration of their troubles on the Ministry ; and there 
can be no doubt as to the kind of assistance they will 
advocate. A reduction of taxes is almost impossible, though 
a further increase of the Budget may be avoided. The 
chief remedy which recommends itself to the agricultu- 
rists, who will probably be reinforced now by the wine- 
ey is a return to Protection. They will ask M. 
y to help them by raising the price of food still 
farther. As some of his colleagues and supporters are 
resolute Free-traders, this may turn out to be the means of 
at last breaking up his majority. The bad financial con- 
sequences of his Colonial policy would be danger enough in 
themselves, but they are reinforced by a purely political 
difficulty which must further add to the uncertainty of his 
position. After so conducting his Colonial adventures in 
China as to make a serious quarrel with this country at 
least possible, he has been compelled to have recourse to the 
assistance of Germany. In order not to fall out with all 
the neighbours of France at once, he has inevitably been 
driven to try and make an arrangement as to the Congo, 
which, though it has a certain appearance of being advan- 
tageous, would in fact debar him from acting in Africa as 
he has done in China. While he is promising to make 
Tonquin a preserve for French traders against the English, 
he is binding the country to try no such experiment against 
the Germans. Even if Frenchmen were otherwise satisfied, 
they would scarcely relish a capitulation of this kind. As 
it is, it will serve to add force to their discontent on other 
scores. 


It does not by any means follow that M. Ferry’s Minis- 
try is in an exactly desperate position. His predecessors 
have been upset on slighter grounds; but he has escaped 
from so many difficulties that he may well get off this time 
also. It would probably be enough if he would take mea- 
sures to put a stop to the chronic uncertainty of affairs in 
the Far East. The latest news should serve as a sufliciently 
clear warning of the folly of half-measures. Almost on the 
same day reports have arrived of success and defeat in the 
straggling fight with China. It is said, and there need be 
no hesitation in accepting the story, that Colonel DonniER 
has won a very creditable victory on the borders of 
Tonquin. At the same time the telegrams from Formosa 
leave no doubt that Admiral Lesrts has been smartly 
repulsed in an attempt to occupy Tamsui. The victory in 
Tonquin is satisfactory to the French as far as it goes; 
but they must be thankful for very small mercies if they 
are prepared to consider it as a fair set-off to the failure 
in Formosa. They have, in fact, been successful where 
a victory is of comparatively little use to them, and have 
failed where it was imperatively necessary to succeed. 
Colonel Donyter has been able to repel an invasion ; 
but the fact that he has had to fight under these con- 
ditions shows that the Chinese are strong enough to take 
the offensive. Moreover, it does not appear that the French 
army in Tonquin is any nearer being able to advance to the 
borders of Yunuan than it was six months ago. Mean- 
while the repulse in Formosa may well prove a very severe 
check. After trying every other resource short of invasion 
on a large scale, the French Government fell back on the 
policy of seizing this large and valuable island as a guarantee, 
with the avowed intention of holding it till the Chinese 
surrendered and paid a ransom. It was very doubtful from 
the first whether this measure, even if it been easy of 
accomplishment, would have been sufficient. Now it seems 
that not only was the measure dubious, but it is costly and 
difficult into the bargain. In order to take Tamsui alone— 
to say nothing of occupying the whole island—it will be 
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expedition. From the moment, therefore, that it becomes 
clear that a large military force must be employed this half 
measure also has been shown to be a failure. It becomes 
more obvious every day that M. Ferry has embarked on a 
war in which, as he is prepared to conduct it, victory pro- 
duces no fruit and failure brings an immediate increase of 
difficulty. The destruction of the Black Flags, the treaty 
of Hué, the occupation of the Songkoi delta, the intrigues 
with Li Hune Cuana, have all one after another turned 
out to be insufficient. The “ intelligent destruction” of 
Foochow left the Court at Pekin perfectly unshaken ; and 
now the last resource, which was to be a cheap and effectual 
way of bringing China to reason, turns out to be likely to 
prove a costly failure. 

Even if the Chinese were the kind of people to estimate 
events at their exact value, there has been little in the 
course of the war hitherto to give them very great uneasi- 
ness. They would see that the French can beat them, but 
that, for a variety of reasons, they do not choose to do it 
effectually. But, unless the Chinese of to-day are something 
very different indeed from what they were till a few years 
ago, they will not look at the operations of their various 
military and naval assailants in what a European would 
consider as the most intelligent way. They will conclude 
that the French can only win where victory is ; that 
they are beaten when a very serious obstacle has to be over- 
come ; and that they are afraid to conduct the war seriously. 
This train of reasoning can only serve to make them more 
obstinate. They will simply ask what chance Admiral 
Coursert has against Pekin if Admiral Lesrts cannot take 
Tamsui. The answer is sufficiently obvious. With his 
present forces he has no chance at all. For the Chinese the 
manifest deduction is that they can safely venture to hold 
out. To the French recent events ought to make it very 
plain at last that the time for half measures is gone. If 
they do not wish to see the Chinese difficulty drag on for 
years, at a heavy cost in money, and at the very possible 
cost of serious international trouble, they must undertake 
the task of attacking China with a sufficient army. That 
is a course which is by no means free from 3 but it 
is the less of two evils, and is, indeed, the only way out 
of the difficulty. Of course the despatch of a large force 
will entail a heavy burden on the taxpayer, and that is not 
a thing to be lightly faced with a large deficit and a 
general depression in business. The failure of his policy 
in China will come as a most serious addition to all his other 
troubles to M. Ferry. The necessity of a vigorous conduct 
of the war can, however, no longer be shirked. The alter- 
native, which is to make peace with China, may be consi- 
dered out of the question. To promise his country a Colonial 
Empire for next to nothing, and a political success to be 
gained with the utmost ease, and then to conquer almost 
nothing, to spend a great deal of money, and end by sub- 
mitting to a defeat, would be ruin for a better supported 
Minister than M. Ferry. His Government is, indeed, 
already threatened with a general break-up under the 
increasing pressure of the Chinese imbroglio. One Minister 
is said to be about to retire because of the disordered state 
of the finance, and another is reported to have been made 
restive by the equally unsatisfactory condition of the army. 


SOME PSYCHICAL FAILURES, 


pes ingenuous philosophers of the Psychical Society 
sometimes bewail the hardness of the hearts of men. 
“ Here are our facts,” they say, and publish “ facts” galore 
in the Nineteenth Century. Surely these things invite ex- 
amination, we are told ; surely they should not be dismissed 
with a sneer; surely it is unworthy of Science to shut her 
eyes to well-authenticated experiences. There would be 
more force in these appeals if psychical research did not 
lead its votaries intosuch very queer company. Aboutsuch 
company are always “ stories”; and the latest legend concerns 
that worthy and venerated priestess of Ists, Mme. BLavaTsky. 
This lady is well known as the messenger between mortal 
men and the Mehatmas, if that is their name, who perform 
magical austerities in the recesses of Thibet. What “Jomx 
“ Kine” was to vulgar sorcerers, what “ materialized ap- 
“ paritions” are to the common Yankee medium, that 
Koor Hovumt has been to Mme. Bravatsxy. He has sent 
her “spirit telegraphs” from Thibet to all sorts of places. 


necessary to reinforce Admiral Lesrts very considerably. 
But the capture of Formosa was undertaken for the ex 


purpose of avoiding the heavy burden of sending a | 


He ‘is said to have discourses pre. 
viously delivered in America by Professor Kippug, and his 
Astral Body has flopped about everywhere at Theosophistic 


-cause—the 
.of interest to the student of evidence ; but it does not, so 
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séances. So successful have Koor Hovmi and his priestess 
been, that an article on “ La Nouvelle Théosophie ” actually 
appears in that grave journal, the Revue de l’Histoire des 
eligions. The reviewer, M. Barssac, quotes Mr. Sinnetr 
with perfect seriousness. He gives a history of Mme. 
Buavatsky, according to which she passed seven years in the 
Himalayas before going to America. ‘“ Her honour and good 
“ faith cannot possibly be doubted.” These qualities are 
ved “by her disinterested zeal.” Writing from Paris, 

. Batssac might say (but he does not) “ a Chela’s among us 
“ taking notes”; the Chela, or embryo adept, is named 
Moutnt. In the presence of M. Batssac and of 
Mme. Biavatsky received “a telegram from Koor Houmt,” 
who had been present in the (astral) body at the entertain- 
ment. The Master spiritually wired, “ Le maitre est content 
“ de vous /” 

There is plenty of this kind of information in M. Barssac’s 
article. ere is plenty of information, too, of a still 
more esoteric kind, in The Madras Christian College 
Magazine. Here a Mme. Cotomse, once, she says, an 
intimate of Mme. Buavartsky’s, publishes some letters to 
herself from the priestess of Isis. These letters may be 
forgeries. Mme. Cotomse, for all we know, may be an 
envious priestess of some other Deity, and may have a rival 
Koor Hovumi of her own, or what not. But till Mme. 
BiavaTskyY can disprove the authorship of the notes attri- 
buted to her, we can only say that Theosophy seems as 


. dubious and shady an affair as vulgar Spiritualism. In the 


published epistles (which are signed with various fancy or 
“ occult ” names) the writer mentions a rich man who “ is 


-““ anxious to become a Theosophist.” The correspondent 
_ adds that, as the rich man seeks a sign, her friend should 


“ go up to the shrine and ask K. H. (or CuristorHoLo) to 
“send me a telegram that would reach me about four 
“ or five in the afternoon, same day, worded thus :—‘ Your 
“ conversation with Mr. X—— reached Master just now.’” 
And so forth. “If this reaches me on the 26th, even in 


- “ the evening, it will still produce a tremendous effect.” Is 


this how spiritual telegrams are worked? As for miracles, 
a saucer was broken, pushed into a shrine, and reproduced 
whole. This outworn conjurer’s trick converted many; but 
Mme. Cotomse now shows the original saucer, still broken, 
and vows that che herself thrust the whole saucer through a 
back door into the shrine. The other letters laugh at the 
“familiar muffs,” and “ domestic imbeciles” who believe 


in Theosophistic miracles. Very likely Mme. Buavatsky 


can disclaim these letters. But, as we remarked, the odd 
= about psychical research is that it constantly brings 
people into contact with persons about whom these awkward 
stories are current. The very air of Spiritualism seems to 
be full of tricks, scandals, and of the most repulsive 


quackery. 


Ghost seers are not much more lucky in escaping slander 
than Theosophists. Lately a most circumstantial ghost 
story about a spectral newspaper man who came into the 
nuptial chamber of an Anglo-Chinese magistrate in search 


_ of copy was — on the magistrate’s authority, in the 


Ni entury. Now another editor of an English 
paper in China writes a letter flatly contradicting all the 


worthy magistrate’s statements. The owner of the ghost 


was not dead, when he should have been dead; he could 
not have come for “copy,” because his paper, an evening 


one, did not need the information ; lastly, the magistrate’s 


wife could not have been present at the transaction, be- 
magistrate was not married. This matter is full 


far, add to the credibility of ghost stories. 


SKITTLES. 
KITTLES! One generally hears the word used as a term of 
and contempt. “ This is mere skittles” a bowler 


- mutters when the field neglects the opportunities provided by his 


craftiest “‘ head-balls,” when cover-point drops a catch sent into 
his hands, and wicket-keeper (unlike Mr. Gladstone) is not “on 
the stump.” Certainly, let it be admitted, skittles is not now a 
genteel recreation, nor one favoured by persons of quality. The 
very name recalls a vision of an old riverside pothouse by Water- 
Eaton. The tub-four is moored at the steps; and, in a ramshackle 
old alley, only dry in the finest weather, the neophyte is introduced 
to skittles. At the end ofa board- 
ing, leading up to a recess, in which some fat, amorphous, bulbous 
objects are standing with an air of beery equilibrium. These are the 
* ” Shape they have none, but they are rather oval than 
tan They are of the same 


muddy complexion as the floor, the strip of boarding, the ale, and 
everything else in the establishment. The game appears to be 
played with a kind of wooden cheese, very rough, very dank, very 
much clay-coloured. This object you roll down the strip of 
boarding, and — it knocks down some of the intoxicated 
“ pins,” perhaps it sets them reeliug about in a helpless in- 
ebriated fashion. When this diversion palls, you pay fur your 
liquor and row away again, reflecting with thankfulness that “ Life 
is not all beer and skittles.” 

British skittles is now a game allied in character to bowls. To 
us it appears, however, the very grubbiest of sports—a clown 
among games. In the last century skittles was more fashionable. 
We have before us a plate of 1786, representing a skittle-alley 
of that period. It is fringed with poplars, like the kingdom of 
Persephone, and has at one end a flowery, umbrageous summer- 
houso, Here three gentlemen in cocked-hats read the news and 
share a bowl of punch. Another bowl and a bottle are being 
carried by an elegant waiter. Exquisites in cocked-hats look on, 
while a friend rolls his ball along the boarding at the pins. The 
moral is:— 

In Reason’s Eye the world’s a Skittle Ground, 
In which Mankind will tott’ring pins be found. 


No wonder the pins were “tott'ring” after all that punch! The 
book which is adorned with these reflections is a complete _ 
to “Old and New Methods of forming General Goes and Tips,” 
and includes an ercursus on the Chinese and Persian modes of 
playing skittles, Unfortunately lack of space prevents us from 
printing the “ Rules‘and Instructions for playing at Skittles by a 
Society of Gentlemen.” But let the beginner keep this maxim 
before his eyes :—“ Care should be taken in Tipping not {to jump 
into the Frame immediately after, as in this case he is not allo 


any of the Pins he Tips.” 
kittles is recommended by the most learned authors as in- 
valuable for the education of Youth, “ bringing them up to a 
sprightly and lively imagination” (as when they jump inte the 
rame), and at the same time teaching them to “ nurse no ex- 
travagant hopes,” as when “the Tipper” is prevented from re- 
ceiving the benefit he might have enjoyed from a live or rolling 
pin. Nevertheless, the tutor of the young must observe that the 
“ modern game of Skittles has no comparison with its original,” 
ying is, in a manner, intirely forgot, I sup rom its being 
too laborious to this genteel and polished age” In the old ancient 
game, in the skittles of our fathers, nine pins were used, but 
of different value, mark you, and proportion in the game. Their 
value depended on their height and their place in the frame. The 
pin in the middle, the likeness of a crowned King had on, 
or at least “had a head upon it in the form of a hat crown.” 
This noble pin was called “ the Pin Royal,” and counted five. The 
corner-pins came next in importance, being about three inches 
lower His Majesty ; they were styled Lords or Nobles. If 
the ball rolled them over, they counted for two each ; if they were 
involved in the fall of the King, they reckoned three apiece, The 
others were Commons, and counted one each, unless knocked over 
when tipped by the King, when they reckoned two each. The 
feeblest mind will now perceieve that the skill was to hit over the 
King, and make him “tip” as many pins as possible over with him, 
as thus the greatest number of points was scored. The modern 
frame is but a rudimen survival of the old article, says our 
author, who is an evolutionist without being aware of it. The use of 
the frame is manifest; the ball cannoned off its walls, so as to 
produce various species of tips, as the state of the game might 
require. The has no bias, all the different tips are acquired 
by the out-frame. In this game “the — go” or score, that 
could be made with one bali was 40. The game was 61. 
The antiquity of skittles is considerable, for a skittle-frame in a 
all near Ribchester bore date 1486. This frame had fallen from 
its illustrious nature, and was used as a window-frame, but still 
preserved the following rules carved on the interior :— 
Bowl strong, hit the frame without, and miss the frame within ; 
The King, two Lords, with their attendants, the game shall bring. 
The old indentations of the balls on this venerable relic proved 
tnat in 1486, as in all scientific ages of skittles, the best players 
always attempted their goes in diagonais of the frame, or from 
corner to corner, but rather with an oblique motion, so that the 
force of resistance given by the King returned the ball upon the 
right-hand Lord, in consequence of which the whole frame was 
cleared in the most democratic way. Does Mr. Chamberlain pla: 
skittles in the old fashion with Citizen Sir Dilke? Do they talk 
of “the Royal Tip,” “ the Noble Tip,” and the rest of it P 
Skittles in old times were thus a most scientific affair. The 
frame, the distances between the gine their height, weight, and 
the rest were all calculated on mathematical principles, with arcs 
and curves, and of Concerning Chinese 
skittles, let it suffice to say that estimable nation uses twenty- 
five pins, and the game is 457. The names of the pins are Tong- 
hu, Tsi-shu, Nang-mu, and so forth, and refer to the resemblance 
between the standing pins and a wood or forest. The Persians 
set up the pins in concentric circles, not in a square, and use seven- 
teen pins. The ball hasa bias, like our bowls. Such are the rude 
outlines of British and foreign skittles; but mastery of the game 
can be acquired only by innate genius and serious application. 


| 
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STREET FUNCTIONS. 


IVERS more or less muddle-headed have been 
recently engaged in illustrating the delicacy of the problem 
of reconciling the claims of the general public to be protected 
from outrageous annoyance, with the rights of individuals to com- 
fort themselves in the manner which their religious views or need 
of amusement may dictate, although they may thereby displease 
a considerable proportion of possible spectators. The problem is 
delicate, but it is not really difficult of solution if people will > | 
refrain from mixing up questions which have nothing to do wit 
each other—such, for example, as the question of religious tolera- 
tion and the question of _— nuisance. It is, however, too much 
to = of persons who write letters to the Times that they 
should show any such discrimination, and we propose, therefore, 
in a few words to enlighten the correspondents to whom we have 
referred, and any one who may not have had the time or the 
inclination to unravel for himself the labyrinth of their per- 


versity. 

One. “Scotus ” (who, we fear, must be held guilty of the serious 
offence of trying to get a professional opinion gratis) wanted to 
know what he was to do when the “ Salvation Army ” embittered 
his life in the manner now yo familiar to most of us. Ac- 
cordingly, he wrote to Lord Bramwell for advice, and, being 
apparently a person of far-reaching benevolence, proceeded to 
make the answer public. Lord Bramwell had already given the 
same advice to those whom it might concern from the magisterial 
bench upon which he condescends to revisit the glimpses of the 
moon at Tunbridge Wells; but it is, though elementary as law, 
| see good enough as advice to bear repetition, and therefore we 

o not scruple to reproduce it :— 

There is no statute law on the subject you mention. By the common 
law, if any one or more, either » As noises, or otherwise, make the 
neighbour unwholesome or distressing to its inhabitants, a public 
indictable nuisance is committed, and the offender may be fined and im- 
prisoned. But it must be a sensible grievance, and not one to fastidious 
people only ; and it must be one not affecting one or two persons only, but 
the neighbourhood generally. You will find all this mentioned in Russell 
on Crimes, &c. But I recommend you to lay a case before counsel, statin 
what facts can be proved. He be able to advise you on the facts an 
law ae case, an opinion on which is worth much more than 
one on law only. 

(The concluding sentence shows how Lord Bramwell, loyal to 
his profession, artfully evaded the sinful purpose on the part of 
“ Scotus” to which we have already referred.) So far, good. If 
any one can remember an occasion when one or more of Mr. 
Booth’s subordinates, by stinks, noises, or otherwise, made the 
neighbourhood distressing, not to fastidious people only, but to 
the local public generally, then he has seen those “Salvation ” 
soldiers incur the peril of fine and imprisonment. One would 
have thought this was straightforward enough ; but it did not 
satisfy an apostle of tolerance called A. W. G. Ranger, M.A., 
B.O.L., of Idol Lane, E.C, This gentleman therefore fished up a 
newspaper report of some words used by Lord Ooleridge in de- 
ciding what he called, with a looseness of phraseology hardly 
pardonable in a B.C.L., “an appeal to the Queen’s Bench Division 
trom a conviction of Salvationists by the Hastings magistrates for 
creating a disturbance.” According to that report, Lord Coleridge 
likened the “ Salvationists” to Wesley, and declared that “Singing 
hymns or shouting ‘ Hallelujah ’ was not brawling or creating a dis- 
turbance within the meaning of the law, nor was playing an instru- 
ment out of tune an offence against the peace... . It was not 
because the magistrates or some of the inhabitants did not like 
these proceedings of the Salvation Army, that therefore they had 
a right to interfere with them if not against the law. And this 
was an attempt to strain the law so as to make it operate against 
practices which were not liked or approved of, but which were not 
offences against the law. The conviction, therefore, was wrong.” 
The graduate of Idol Lane is evidently unaware that it does not 
follow that because you are not committing one offence against the 
law, you are not committing another perfectly distinct one. In 
the case referred to it is clear, even from the dubious scrap of a 
report which penetrated to Idol Lane, that the magistrates of 
Hastings had convicted the members of the “ Salvation Army ” 
either of assaulting the police, or of being unlawfully assembled in 
a manner likely to produce a breach of the peace, and not dispersing 
when lawfully required to do so. The leading authority on this 
point is Beattey v. Gillbanks, reported in Z.R. 9, Q.B.D. In that 
case the magistrates bad forbidden the “Salvation Army” to 
march in procession, on the ground that if they did the “ Skeleton 
Army ” would attack them, and ariot wouldensue. The order was 
diso and the leaders arrested and convicted of an unlawful 
assembly. The conviction was quashed on the ground that their 
assembly was not made unlawful by the fact that a hostile unlawful 
assembly was in fact likely to be the result of it. But there was 
no more question of nuisance than of forgery. Therefore it is clear 
that the Lord Chief Justice’s disquisition on Wesley, uttered on a 
totally different occasion, was wholly irrelevant to Lord Bramwell’s 
opinion. Yet Mr. Edgar M. Brandon thought it appropriate to 
cap Mr. Ranger's irrelevancy with a still grosser one of his own on 
the other side, and quoted at great length a judgment delivered by 
Mr. Justice Stephen, in which that learned judge held, for 
reasons obvious to the meanest capacity, that a by-law of 
the city of Truro which made it an offence to persist in, 
playing ® concertina in the street when requested by a police 
constable for reasonable cause not to do so was not void for 


ing unreasonable, but, on the contrary, was a very good by-law, | 


and that a “captain” in the Salvation Army was properly con- 
victed under it. t 

It is the law that every one has,as Mr. Justice Stephen said 
in the case quoted by Mr. Brandon, “every right to be protected 
in conducting religious worship in whatever harmless way he 
thinks fit.” It is also the law that whoever commits a public 
nuisance in the manner defined by Lord Bramwell may be fined 
and imprisoned, It ?s also the law that in Truro (and, mercifully, 
also in London and all other ay ap eee pn towns) peop 
who play music in the streets may be “ moved on” by any police- 
man or any householder who objects to their presence near his 
house. These pieces of law are ali co-ordinate, and not in conflict ; 
and the apparent contention of Mr. A. W. G. Ranger that you 
may justify the commission of a nuisance or the breach of a by- 
law by the plea that what you are doing is part of your religious 
worship isabsurd. It is a lawful act per se for anybody who has 
taken out a gun-licence to fire off a loaded gun when and where 
he pleases. But, if it happens at the moment selected by him to 
be pointing at his neighbour's head, his having taken out a gun- 
licence will not be a good defence on a prosecution for murder or 
manslaughter. The Salvation Army may march through the 
streets without being guilty of an unlawful assembly; but that is 
no reason why, if they commit a nuisance, they should not be 
punished for it. 

Alongside of this fatuous controversy has been carried on 
another not altogether dissimilar from it. Every one knows that 
from time immemorial the ancient borough of Lewes has been 
the scere of especially exciting festivities on the 5th of November, 
which, since es perpetration of the nefarious attempt now iden- 
tified in the public mind with that date, have been wholly devoted | 
to the execration of Guy Fawkes and persons who may be sup* 
posed to be in sympathy with him. Naturally enough this is less 
agreeable to some people than to others, and — complaints 
are heard about the impropriety of the annual bonfire, squibs, and 
other engines of popular entertainment. On the present occasion 
“ Decency,” “ Truth,” and a host of pallid abstractions have rushed 
into the fray, some to denounce and others to eulogize the celebra- 
tion in question in terms as rhetorical as is usual with the 
amateur correspondent. By far the ablest of the denouncing party 
is Mr. W. K. Armstrong, Baptist Minister, and if the Lewesian 
rejoicings can be brought scathless away from the fire of his 
artillery, it will probably be the prevailing opinion that no sufficient 
grounds have been shown for the abolition of that ancient, and, 
primarily at all events, laudable institution. Mr. Armstrong has 
ministered to the Baptists of Lewes since the spring of 1879, and 
it is from that year that his experiences of what he calls “ the 
annual riot” date. “On the night of November 5, 1879,” Mr. 
Armstrong saw, in the short space of one quarter of a mile, “ five 
young women dressed in male attire, and two others of whom I 
did not see enough to be quite sure.” Whatever the mysterious 
termination of this sentence may mean, we have always under- 
stood that part of the merrymaking at Lewes consists of a 
masquerade, of more or less dramatic character, in which 
various historical and allegorical personages are represented. 
“The fire brigade was on duty, but I saw no police, nor 
any attempt at preserving order,” which might s t to 
some minds that while every precaution against accident was 
taken, no particular apprehension of disorder was excited. “ The 
are procession which conveyed the images to the fire had, 

ides the guy and the pope, an efligy intended to represent a 
distinguished Irish member of Parliament. The chief among the 

rformers was a man in white robes got up to personate a bishop. 
This person, in a violent harangue, pronounced the doom of ea 
i and it was consigned to the flames, and the language he 
callaveasts the Irish people was most atrocious.” Then came 
“the consecration of the bonfire. . . . A group of well- 
dressed men formed a ring. . . . Some knelt, others crouched, 
while they gabbled some incantation, and then, all rising and 
dancing frantically round, they made the night hideous with their 
discordant yells.” It must have been an attempt to emulate Mr. 
Grossmith’s teapot scene in The Sorcerer. These spectacles “ so 
saddened and depressed” Mr. Armstrong that he “ made it the 
subject of an address” to his congregation, in which “ the 
strongest point made against the leaders of the revel was to 
charge them with a purpose to sow hatred and strife between the 
different classes of society and members of the nation.” If this 
was really the strongest point made by Mr, Armstrong—and he 
ought to know—for our own part we see no reason why Gun- 
powder Treason should ever be forgot in Lewes; in fact, we 
see certain reasons why it is very desirable that it should, for the 
present, continue to be remembered. The “ strongest point” 
must be taken to refer to the “ distinguished Irish mem- 
ber of Parliament” who was burnt in effigy. There was at 
that time a distinguished Irish member of Parlinment (if not 
more than one) who had given the leaders of the revel very 
considerable excuse for their rough jest. And as to the “ atrocious 
language” used by the mock bishop (it is very kind of Mr. 
Armstrong to object to mockery of bishops), we strongly suspect 
that it was directed against a certain section of the population of 
Ireland whom only an extreme partisan would describe as “ the 
Irish people.” However, when Mr. Armstrong preached his sermon 
“there was a reporter in the audience,” who reported it “ quite 
fairly,” whereupon some letters were addressed to the paper in 
which the report a , of which Mr. Armstrong “ took no 
notice,” although his “ remarks were treated with great vigour in 
the style of the men of Sodom—‘ This fellow came in to sojourn, 
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and he will needs be a judge’—that is the way they have in 
Lewes.” This forhearance was, we regret to say, rewarded by Mr. 
Armstrong’s windows being broken on some of the succeeding 
anniversaries, and he is not sure that they will not be broken 
oll things being so, we venture to recommend the 
as Societies ” of Lewes to let Mr. Armstrong’s windows 
alone, and Mr. Armstrong to be a little less severe in his 
judgments on amusements for which he has no taste. 


ITALIAN SUMMERS—A PRAISE OF INDOLENCE. 


TX these days of cheap and rapid travelling, few tourists care 
to pass a summer in Italy, Even when no epidemic is to be 
feared, some of the most interesting cities are reputed to be un- 
healthy, and the Alps are so near that it does not seem worth 
while to endure the heat that may be expected with certainty. 
Besides, many private collections are inaccessible during the 
hottest months, and though the churches and the public galleries 
remain open, the effort to reach them exhausts all but the most 
youthful strength. The streets, too, are deserted and the windows 
shaded during the daytime, so that the towns are robbed of their 
gaiety, and wear an appearance of desolation till the sun goes 

own, Then, it is true, square and market seem to breathe anew ; 
the shutters are pushed back and the lattices opened, and by-and- 
by: the Sg spaces begin to be filled by a crowd of men and 
‘women who have come forth to profit to the utmost by the coolness 
of the evening, to saunter languidly up and down, and to sip ice 
before the café doors. But the more brilliant members of the 
community are absent in some seaside village or mountain re- 
treat, and those who remain no longer exhibit the vivacity that 
distinguishes them in spring and autumn, nay, even in the bright 
days of winter; they seem overcome by lassitude to a degree that 
might excite the admiration of some spectators, and induce them 
to consider them the true representatives of the nineteenth century. 
The tourists are doubtless wise in their generation. 

And yt there is a charm in an Italian summer, at least for 
those who have cultivated a natural talent for indolence, for it 
certainly — to the contemplative rather than the active order 
of minds. ere is positively nothing to be done. During the 

noonday hours to take a walk on the beach is to run the 
risk of sunstroke, while riding would be an act of heartless cruelty 
not only to your horse but to yourself. Fortunately you have no 
desire to do anything. Bodily exercise is clearly a folly, and you 
soon perceive that intellectual exertion is also a vanity and a snare. 
You begin to sympathize with the Eastern sages who think it the 
oe wisdom to cross their legs and at a mystical mono- 
sy , though, for your own part, “ae prefer to stretch your- 
self at. full length on your with the smallest amount of 
clothing your sense of decency will permit, and the least ex- 
citing novel you can manage to procure without trouble. This 
is the time to read Sterne with real pleasure, and to dis- 
cover the wisdom concealed beneath his wit and humour, which 
only. the. indolent will ever have leisure enough to under- 
stand. As you ponder over the reflections suggested by some 
sentence the true meaning of which for the first time dawns upon 
» the book slips from your hand, and you sink into a doze which 
half a reverie and half adream. So the hot hours pass slowly 
by, till the time has come to open your casement and to go forth in 
search of dinner. But to enjoy, or even to endure, such a condition 
it is not enough that you have no debts to pay and no work to do. 
You must also possess a contented mind. You must have forgotten 
all about the poor harmless sluggard you were taught to despise, 
and the busy you were told to emulate, in the days of your 
infancy. You must let each hour bear its own burden, and when you 
have endured its heat kindly and wren without increasing the 
difficulties of your neighbours by your ill-humour and irritability, 
which perhaps rarely happens, you may feel that if you have per- 
formed no heroic labour you have at least through a course 
of moral discipline which is not to be despised. 

*¢ An Englishman can never sit still except when he has a bottle 
of wine before him.” Such is the Southern verdict on our Northern 
character, and it is hard to deny that it contains a certain truth. 
Most of our fellow-countrymen feel a strong call to be up and doing. 
On a fine day we know that every one who can afford it is ex- 

to kill something, and in wet weather he has his accounts 

add up, a machine to invent, or an article to write. If he has 
no such resource, he will ruin himself at the gaming-table or 
elsewhere. He has no patience to let the influences of nature 
work quietly upon him, no time to chew the end of his re- 
flections. Even on his travels the gallery is “done” and the 
landscape “ bolted ” as the clodhopper bolts his bacon. The busy 
bee is indeed his model, and what does she know of the lilies of 
the field? They may be arrayed in a splendour greater than that 
of Solomon ; she does not perceive it, and if she did she would 
not care; her one question is, Where can I find a little honey to 
carry home to my hive? And so it is with the average Englishman 
of to-day. What he seeks in natureis something he can use. He 
observes acutely, but only to serve his own ends, practical, scien- 
tific, or artistic; so he perceives only half-truths, but these he 
turns to the best advantage. Our very poets and artists seem to 
go into the open air only to find a suggestion for a line or a study 

or 


a picture, And what is noticed to-day must be employed to- 


morrow. Jt was not thus our old poets and novelists worked. 
Obaucer and Shakspeare, like Michael Angelo, could draw with- 


out models, because they knew human nature so well that it was 
impossible for them to err in Portraying it; and in their own lines 
Swift, Fielding, Sterne, and Thackeray, nay, even Smollett and 
Dickens, would have scorned such a hand-to-mouth trade. Out of 
the fulness of their knowledge and observation they spoke; they 
had not to look hungrily around them every morning for some- 
thing to say. It must be acknowledged that this restless activity 
is the very a that has secured for England her supremacy in 
manufacture, e, and colonization ; but the man who can never 
regard either nature or human life with a disinterested and pur- 
poseless love will never—to return to our subject, he will never 
enjoy an Italian summer; it will be nothing but unalloyed 
misery to him. 

For the contented and the quiet mind, we repeat, it has a charm. 
The heat serves as a welcome excuse for indulging in the dreamy 
indolence which nature has bestowed as a sweet opiate on those 
whom she has deprived of a capacity for pushing their way. To 
watch the sea for hours, wondering whither the white are 
tending, and what freight of human hope, sorrow, or passion they 
are bearing so quietly along, seems philosophical resignation rather 
than self-indulgence. To leave the book unread and tho task un- 
done is not to be lazy, but prudent. Conscience and inclination 
are thus reconciled ; and, when the born sluggard meets his fretful 
acquaintances, he for once in his life enjoys the sweet sense of 
superiority. And what a world it is to lie and dream in! The 
olive gardens extend to the cliffs above the shore, and beyond the 
grey expanse, which here and there brightens to silver, stretches 
the deep sapphire of the sea. Further on, the coast is broken into 
innumerable inlets and tiny bays; and, as the sunshine touches 
the rocks, their tints vary from deep black to a golden brown. 
There is a glimmer as of haze in the air into which the distance 
softly fades; yet every outline is clear, every shadow sharply 
naied. The mountains and islands on the horizon are sti 
distinct, though they seem withdrawn by some magic into 
the realm of dream. One can hardly believe that they 
belong to the workday world; and as the sun sinks the deep 
flushes of varying light seem rather to shine through than to be 
reflected from them. All the long noontide, too, it would be so 
still, were it not for the chirp of the cicadas, which only seems to 
make the heat audible. A single insect of the kind is a torment 
not to be endured; but when thousands take voice ther from 
the olive groves, their humming seems to fall into a rhythm that 
harmonizes with the ripple of the sea. The ne ee say 
they are singing to bid the grapes grow ripe. sluggard 
vintage never ripens, so he is spared the trouble of gathering it, 
and can saunter forth as soon as the air grows cooler to view the 
pleasures, the labours, and the follies of his neighbours. 

The smallest Italian village has its caffé, and the smallest caffe 
provides ice at least once or twice in the week. Here, in the 
summer evenings, the whole air is in motion with the flutter of 
fans. The husbands, brothers, and fathers read the single paper 
supplied turn by turn with such a concentrated and protracted 
interest, that one might bappene they were going to pass an ex- 
amination in its contents, if one did not know they were ay 
anxious to ignore the fervid glances which the ladies under th 

rotection are exchanging with the youths who ave Playing 

ominos at the opposite tables. The landlord shuffles Ww. 
and forwards every now and then, and the waiter moves activel 
about, expectant of possible soldi. You feel at once that it is 
= a cheaper edition of the pot world from which you have 
fled, printed on’ worse og and in a coarser type. Down one of 
the streets that lead to the shore, however, there is sure to be a 
cantina. It offers nothing but the wine of the country, and none 
of the frequenters of the caffé ever think of passing its portals. 
In the daytime, it must be confessed, they are gloomy omnes to 
frighten the passer-by; but of an evening the huge back-doors 
are opened, and then the shop appears only a portico to the —- 
or olive grove behind. If you are content with the light of . 
moon, the stars, and the fireflies, you can take a chair and drink 
your wine there; but, if you are a lover of men, you will seat 
yourself at the rude table opposite the counter, and listen to the 
talk of the fishermen who come in to quench their thirst and fill 
their bottles before starting on their nightly expeditions, There 
is generally something to be learned eat their conversation ; 
and, even if this is not the case, the breeze that passes thro 
the cantina is pleasanter than the heavy air of the caffé, and t 
wine, rough as it is, more wholesome than the half-melted ices, 
flavoured with unholy essences. 

On such an evening excursion you may perhaps find a pleasant 
midday retreat, for the landlord of a country cantina is generally 
a cmt proprietor, whose gardens and vineyards adjoin the yard at 
the back of the house. e noon is always hotter there than 
indoors; but, at least in the early summer and late autumn, it 
seems more bearable to a Northerner in the open air; and some of 
these little orchards are charming from the very fact that they are 

lanted for use and not for ornament. In one of the least 

requented of the Southern seaside towns, for example, there is a 
megranate garden of this kind. It stands on the summit of a 
ittle cliff which rises precipitously above the sea with its narrow 

fringe of sand. At one end some one with ampler means and a 
more cultivated taste than the present occupant built a terrace 
in the early years of the last century. It is falling into ruin 
now, but the great view it commands still remains, and it 
is still shadowed over by the heavy foliage of ancient trees, 
A little brook runs through the grounds, and bounds or trickles 
down the face of the cliff, according to the season, It is 
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forced at first to take its way through a huge square trough 
of roughly-bhewn stone, and here, it must be confessed, that 
early in the morning washing is sometimes done, after the 
primitive method of the Place, by rubbing the linen with sand 
and beating it on the sides of the cistern, without the aid of 
soap or a fire; but at other times even the lower part of the 
brook is as bright and clear as crystal. In the early weeks of 
June, when the pomegranates are in full flower, and the sunshine 
flickers restlessly on the tender green below, you could hardly find 
a more delightful resting-place, and even later on in the season, if 
you bring a volume of the Earthly Paradise, and sling your ham- 
mock by the brook, you will not feel that the midday heat lasts 
too long. A pigeon may flutter down at sip of the water, a child 
may come to paddle in it for a minute or two with her brown feet, 
and then coil herself up in the nearest patch of shade and fall 
asleep there. Nothing else will disturb your reverie, and as you 
glance away from the lovely story to the blue sea over which the dis- 
tant sails are stealing so calmly and so slowly, you may well for a 
moment feel that human life is, indeed, what Novalis said it ought 
to become—a dream, 


A VEGETARIAN DINNER. 


de definition of man as a cooking animal is not less profound 
than agreeable. It relieves us of a painful dilemma. For if, 
with coarse assurance, we define man to be a carnivorous animal, 
we confound him with savage beasts; and if, on the other hand, 
we style him herbivorous, the progress of centuries is ignored, and 
he is associated with tamer animals, Balzac has remarked that 
one of the keenest joys of the gourmand lies in the mystery con- 
cealed by the covered dish, in the anticipation and revelation— 
“Crest la surprise, l'impression gastronomique du plat extraordi- 
naire.” The banquet given by the Vegetarian iety at the 
Health Exhibition ministered in some measure to this delicate 
sensibility. Although the menu did indeed supply certain in- 
formation, and there were no covered dishes, the knowledge was 
conveyed with a discretion that would have charmed Je cousin 
Pons. Mcreover, the true gastronomic exercise—the test of cookery 
—remained an unsolved problem even unto the dessert, to the 
great delectation of the curious flesh-eater, who can generally dis- 
cuss by anticipation the menus of more carnal banquets. We must 
confess, by the way, to sharing the prejudices of Balzac with regard 
to the covered dish. The cover is the symbol of the immense 
unknown; it exemplifies the coquetry of the great artist who, 
sure of his triumph, would yet pretend to a coy and seemly diffi- 
dence, But revenons 4 nos légumes. The menu of the vegetarian 
dinner included several items of strange attraction. “Green 
(sugar) corn” was sufficiently an enigma to stimulate the epicure 
whose taste is chiefly occupied with the entrées; and “samp 
=. though more homely, is not less vague and suggestive. 
ese were the less familiar dishes in a dinner which was de- 
scribed by the chairman, Dr, B. W. Richardson, as substantial, 
satisfying, and wholesome, a judgment in which we readily concur. 
The gy Sages for the most part excellent, and the dessert ad- 
mirable. e most strikiog feature of the dinner, = from its 
positive merits, was the absence of wine and the substitution of 
certain insipid beverages entitled “ fruit cham ,” which were 
me ger | but a scientific imitation of what should logically be 
the drink of the vegetarian. It is singular that in the inevitable 
discussion that followed no reference was made to this oversight, 
nor was there any apologist for the mawkish “ fruit” wines. 
Notwithstanding the excellence of the feast, it must be owned 
that its impressiveness was somewhat marred by the strong secta- 
rian views of some of those who discussed it. The speakers did 
not sufficiently respect the infirmities of flesh-eaters. They in- 
dulged in too much autobiography, and too little in the esthetic 
view of the question. They showed themselves strangely obli- 
vious of the probable condition, mental and physical, of some of 
their hearers. One speaker, in the full glow of conviction, spoke 
of the curious and unpleasant sensation he occasionally experi- 
enced when in the company of “ flesh-eaters”; he might have 
remembered, to quote once more the author of the Comédie 
Humaine, “Sil y a quelque chose de plus triste que le génie 
méconnu, c’est l’estomac incompris.” Dr. Ric was i 
and entertaining and discursively erudite. He confessed he still 
hankered after the flesh-pots, and had not yet, to use the old cant 
phrase, made his return to nature. He depicted a roseate future for 
the vegetarian, and declared that the vegetable world abounded 
in unsuspected edible delicacies. With delightful inconsequence, 
considering that cows stil] yield milk and cheese is still cheese, 
Dr. Ri nm observed that the Chinese had long made cheese 
without milk and milk from vegetables. He did not add that 
the Americans fabricate eggs and nutmegs and other articles, nor 
did he affirm that the ingenious products of China were more 
nutritious than the gifts of Providence. He foresaw a great 
future for the chemists who will be able to uce from vege- 
tables and fruit a surprising variety of f This is a sad 
prospect for those who prefer that cooks, and not chemists, should 
manipulate their food, and whose inclination is towards natural 
and not sophisticated subsistence. Dr. Richardson was warm, 
almost eloquent, in his praise of the delicious but indigestible 
mushroom. He exposed an erroneous statement in the Dietetic 
ormer as to its watery constitution. He advocated its ex- 
tensive culture and consumption. This rash commendation was 
not endorsed by the company, and one uncompromising vegetarian 


repudiated the mushroom with an indignation that surpassed Dr. 
Richardson's praise. He, at. least, as a vegetarian from his birth, 
clothed in armour “ of impenetrable mail,’ or, to be literal, 
arrayed in a complete suit of non-animal clothing, would have no 
commerce with the mushroom. He was clearly of those who 
Quarrel with mince-pies, and disparage 
‘Their best and dearest friend, plum-porridge. 


He had no carnal hankerings nor any sympathy for the backslider. 
He had even subsisted on fruit alone, and was satisfied, and why 
should not all men be even like him? That was the question, 
the irrefutable argument that confounded the bewildered flesh- 
eater with a painful sense of /estomac incompris. If that organ, 
which has been termed a second brain, were only a machine and 
of precisely the same structure in all men, and subject to the same 
mental intluences, it would be futile to dispute this reasoning, Of 
what use are the teachings of physiology and anatomy when, after 
all, they may only prove that some men had carnivorous and 
others herbivorous progenitors ? 

There are, it seems, two distinct sections of vegetarians, one 
declaring for a generous and varied diet, the other in favour of the 
utmost austerity. Both are against “cakes and ale.” Even as in 
the old convivial days there were three-bottle men, so there are 
now the one-vegetable man and the decrier of the mushroom. 
The more pronounced vegetarians are prepared for all objections 
and ready with extreme measures. They propound economical 
tables of elaborate calculation, One speaker sketched the stran 
aspect of the British Isles in the vegetarian millennium. Animals 
would be utterly eliminated by the barbarous exercise of man's 
prerogative—might, and the land would sustain the enormous 
population. The comforting banana is estimated to sustain eight 
men per acre; the grateful potato six men per acre, and so forth. 
Such visions are, of course, not general among vegetarians, nor 
are they likely to take a tangible shape even with increased 
adherents and an increased population. The flesh-eater may take 
heart, and amend his ways in a more necessary and dietetic direc- 
tion. The large field of dietetic reform is open to the Vegetarian 
Society, and they may do much needful and beneficial work with- 
out identifying themselves with views that are Utopian, and give 
gratuitous offence to their weaker brethren. 


MOURNFUL AMERICA, 


OURNFUL America is that melancholy nation which lives 
beyond a few Eastern States. Her people still believe them- 
selves to be a young people. “ To grow up with the country ”"— 
that is their formula. Their lot is cast in the youngest provinces 
of the young nation—the wilds of the West; but their heavy 
hearts are in contradiction to the fresh landscape, to the con- 
ventional hopes which are the rhetorical commonplaces of their 
talk, and to that vocation of agriculture which in the tradition 
of the old world is the calling of single, gay, and simple souls, 

We take the significant phrase “ grow up with the country” 
from a novel that comes to us from Western America—Mr. 
E. W. Howe's History of a Country Town. The book is not very 
happily named, by the way; for the first part, dealing with rural 
life, is the most remarkable. It has been produced with a distinct 
intention of presenting the author's familiar world to the reader 
outside, as something meriting a pause and consideration. The 
author is of his world, has been in it, and lives in it; but 
he has that faculty of wonder at familiar things which is one of 
the signs of genius. And there is a certain touch of this quality 
belonging to this writer nurtured in the narrow melancholy life 
which has taken possession of the wide young world, yet keeping 
up some invisible line of communication with general mankind, 
By this he has preserved the power of observing that of which he 
is a part. And he has kept touch of that trom which he might, 
without a Special gift of sympathy, have been fenced off by the 
boundaries of a Puritan fanaticism out of date. 

The American novels of the East Sea States always treat the 
rustic, and especially the rustic of the West, either with a lofty 
silence or with a marked contempt for a whole class seldom ex- 
pressed in less equal countries than America. The conclusion of the 
reader is that, if there are no other castes in the Western Republic, 
there are certainly two, divided by more than Hindoo barriers— 
the caste of the “ city” and the caste of the farm. That central 
figure of Eastern American fiction, the young girl, is evidently 
considered to cease to exist in the country. ‘there are young 
persons in the rural and remote States; but they are not young 
girls in the serse which has such peculiar importance on the 
borders of the Atlantic, and they are treated in a spirit of 
banter, not in one of analysis. And so of the other personages 
of fiction having less eminence than the young girl. When they 
appear in the sensitive New England world, it is as curiosities 
from which the men and women of Boston may take impres- 
sions to be delicately described. And, perhaps, the Story of a 
Country Town tells us why. It shows us a dismal community, 
well-to-do, over-worked nevertheless through the tyranny of 
unenjoyed luxuries or quasi-luxuries, which are as unbeautiful 
as necessaries. The farms are gathered more or less about what 
is characteristically called a “grave lot”; and by the grave lot 
stands the church which furnishes the hamlet with its*one emo- 
tion. This church has been built by the hands of the parishioners, 
who volunteered to do the work, no hired labour being at hand 
either for the house or for public purposes. And in giving their 
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aid the flock deprived the minister of the boast, on which he had 
counted in his heart, that he had raised a temple to the Lord 
single-handed. The farms are evidently abodes of labour and of 
abundance ; an idle day, happy and dinnerless, has probably never 
occurred to these farmers as a possibility. They never fast, but 
they never rest. And whereas in an elementary state of life such 
as this, the family is more essentially than elsewhere the important 
unit of society, family relations in the rustic West are as ugly 
and dreary as they could not fail to be in a life without leisure or 
joy. ‘Like the dowdy wife in Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Angel, these 
fathers and mothers observe the weighty matters of the law— 
“mere mint and cuminnot.” Itisaresult of the dismal conditions 
of a well-to-do but overworked state that men children are not 
welcomed or enjoyed. “ When it is first known,” says a moralist 
in Mr. Howe's book, “that a man is to have an existence, his 
mother cries, and his father says he wouldn’t have had it happen 
for the. world or for fifty thousand dollars.” ‘ My father stormed 
for an hour,” the hero tells us, “ because I was born atall.... 
They both wanted a girl to help about the house... . I remember 
my father saying to me once that I was a positive burden and 
Py to him until I was seven years old.” The hardworking 
fi s beat their children, the thrifty and wretched women do 
not caress them. An old husband and an old wife are described 
as passing their days and nights together in an absolute 
silence which there is no effort of politeness to break, exchanging 
such scraps of information as it is needful for either of them 
to know through the little grandson who is sent to them on dis- 
mal visits. We note that in the midst of the mental squalor of 
such a home the child is put to sleep in a luxurious feather-bed. 
“T used to wonder,” says the author in the person of his hero, 
when he hears in after years of some arrangement agreed to by the 
old couple, “I used to wonder what boy sat between them and 
made conversation possible.” And from these conditions result 
several types of unhappy women—all, whether shrewish or de- 
jected, having the somewhat abject and subservient character 
which is obviously due to the absence of hired labour, and which 
forms another of the anomalies of an old race formed into a young 
society. These well-clad housewives, whose cupboards are full of 
preserves and pickles, and their farmyards of chickens, are worn 
with their burdens. Indeed, a shrew who is shown driving her 
husband to distraction by producing on the dinner-tab‘e abominable 
dishes such as tripe boiled in vinegar, does it evidently with a 
dreary intention of displaying her “spirit,” and of protesting 
against the thrifty, monotonous subjection of her sex. And the 
children of these women are early oppressed with the threats 
of poverty by which their well-to-do fathers dim what natural 
— will’ spring up in the heart of that America which is 
the only young America. They play about the grave-lot during 
the short and tender years in ‘shiek they are allowed to be a 
“ burden and expense” to their provident fathers. Later on they 
enjoy a secret pleasure in parodying the Church hymns. And 
when a batch of them reaches the ages at which the orderly 
emotions of Confirmation are prepared for the children of the 
‘Old World, a revival is got up in their behalf. At this function 
the efforts of the congregation are directed to inducing these 
-urchins to renounce the “ worldly pride ” of which, as Mr. Howe 
need scarcely tell us, they have not a jot, but which is — 

the 


.to be the bar to their reception into the Calvinistic Church o 


hamlet. 

For it is by means of its theology that this old race in a young 
-world most effectually oppresses its own weary and apprehensive 
heart. “There were no public gatherings except those at the 


-church, where the business of serving the Lord was despatched as 


soon as possible to allow the people to return home and nurse 
their misery. The people were all overworked, and I still re- 
member how the pale, unhappy women spoke in low and trembling 
tones of heavy crosses to bear, and sat down crying as though 
their hearts would break.” As work is judged by the chips, so 
perhaps is a religion by the sins of its professors. And if sins are 
anywhere committed in gaiety of heart, so are not the sins of the 
community drawn by Mr. Howe. Such evil as they wish to do, 
they do with a kind of deliberate fear, in full view of the eternity 
declared by their religion. For large specimens of sins we may 
take the particularly horrible murder committed by the young 
miller, Jo Erring, and the conjugal unfaithfulness of the unhapp 

minister, who is also a labouring farmer, and who sits throneh 
the nights, a half-educated man, with a vigorous intelligence and 
no books, thinking out the failures of his career. As smaller 
specimens of Western wickedness, we may cite the hiring of 
little boys to swear and blaspheme, which is perhaps the most 
characteristic “chip” from the work of rustic American piety. 
And the mention of the murder which brings the mournful Story 
of a Country Town to a close, with the half-unconsciously indul- 
gent tone in which the author recounts it through his hero, forces 
on our notice another Western anomaly. Every one knows that 
life is held cheap among the “ pioneers” of the younger States ; 
but few perhaps have considered that barbaric trait in combination 
with the otherwise ey Saas temper of the people. In this 
most strange and sincere book we have a certain savage indiffer- 
ence to life co-existing with habits of stolid and Philistine luxury, 
with anxious thrift, and with a torturing Calvinism. That indiffer- 
ence is characteristic of a young society; that stolid luxury, that 
thrift, that religion, are characteristic of an old race. Could the 
contrast on which we have insisted be more painfully evident than 
it isin this? Henceforth, in reading the delicate fiction ef that 


gay America which has found her own place and date, we shall. 
not escape the remembrance that behind literary New England 
and beyond sociable New York there lies the America of agricul- 
ture, a great unhappy people in a world born out of due time. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


7 decision of the Bank of England Directors last week to 
raise their rate of discount from 2 to 3 per cent, was 
not taken because of any increased demand for accommodation on 
the part of the commercial community. Doubtleas, the good 
harvests with which the world has been favoured this year will 
improve trade ; but as yet it must be confessed that the improve- 
ment is very slight, and does not make itself felt upon the money 
market, ‘The advance in the rate is due to causes other than im- 
roved trade which manifest themselves every year at this season. 
We need hardly remind our readers that the Bank of England 
holds the ultimate reserve of the United Kingdom, and that when 
this reserve of unemployed coin and notes falls below a certain 
amount, uneasiness arises in the money market, and the directors 
of the Bank feel bound to raise their rate of discount in order 
to check the diminution of their reserve. But at this season of the 
year it always happens that the reserve of the Bank of England 
decreases. As soon as harvesting begins, farmers employ more 
agricultural labourers than usual, and agricultural wages, in con- 
sequence, rise. Farmers, therefore, have to provide themselves 
with more cash than at other seasons in order to pay these wages, 
and they draw the cash from the local banks. The local banks, in 
turn, who keep at hand.only as much unemployed money as is 
absolutely necessary for the ordinary current demands of their 
business, supply themselves by drawing upon their agents in 
London ; and these, directly or indirectly, draw upon the Bank of 
England. Thus there is during harvest-time an outflow of cash 
from London to the provinces. When harvest-time is over, and 
farmers begin to thresh and send their corn to market, the outflow 
continues, because the buyers in the jocal markets have to provide 
themselves with cash to pay for what they buy. Then, when 
October sets in, the great autumnal fairs begin to be held in 
Treland, of which the principal are those of Bannagher and 
Ballinasloe. At these crowds of dealers congregate from all parts 
of the country, and even from England and Scotland, and to pay for 
the cattle which they buy in vast numbers they have to provide 
themselves with either coin or notes, usually notes. This leads to 
a great expansion of the bank-note circulation in Iveland, and to 
meet the movement the Irish banks are obliged to supply them- 
selves with gold which is drawn from the Bank of England. 
Lastly, in the month of November there is a great expansion of 
the bank-note circulation in Scotland, for most payments are made 
in Scotland twice in the year—in May and November. Thus it 
happens that the drain of money from London to the provinces, to 
Treland and Scotland, goes on through the whole of the autumn, 
and the diminution of the Bank reserve usually becomes greatest 
about the middle of November. These movements in themselves, 
however, would cause little anxiety in the London market, for long 
experience has now made it plain that the money which out 
in the autumn returns again about the end of the year; but the 
outflow is usually accompanied by an export of gold to foreign 
countries. And this year, although the export is small, it happens 
that the supply in the Bank of England is very low. The Bank 
hokis at preseat less than twenty anda half millions of gold— 
that is, considerably less than one-half what is held by the Bank 
of France—and as the drain, both internal and external, is yet 
ing on, apprehension has arisen in the London market, and the 
irectors have felt themselves boand to raise their rate of dis- 
count, notwithstanding the depression in trade and the absence of 
speculation. 
The outilow of cash from the great central money market to the 
ato takes place in every other country as well as our own. 
n Germany and France, for example, it occurs in September and 
October, while in the United States there are two movements— 
the earlier and usually the larger, reaches its maximum in the 
month of September, the period at which all the great panics in 
the New York money market have happened ; the later, due to the 
harvesting of Indian corn and cotton, reaches its maximum 
towards the end of November or the middle of December. This 
year the drain from New York to the interior has caused no 
export of gold from London as yet; but still it is doubtful 
whether an export may not occur before the end of December. 
For ourselves, we do not expect any export, or, if there is an 
export, in our opinion it will be very small; unless, indeed, there 
should be a recurrence of financial difficulties in New York. But 
there is doubt on the point, and already there have been considerable 
shipments of gold to Canada. These shipments have increased the 
anxiety due to the smallness of the stock of gold held by the Bank 
of England. bee mgt likewise been exports to various other 
uarters. A rom the exports due to agricultural operati 
the banker of the werld. Every country that needs a loan comes 
in the first place tothe London market; and as soon as a Govern- 
ment, a municipal Corporation, or a railroad Company, has raised 
a loan in London, it is able, if it chooses, to take gold out of the 
Bank of England. The numerous loans that have been raised here 
of late have thus led to small but constant shipments of gold from 
London, and have continued to diminish more and more the small 
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stock of the metal held by the Bank of England. Moreover, the 
Nile expedition tends to send gold from this country to Egypt, 
for the payment of the troops and for the purchase of materials of 
all kinds. And if, as seems not improbable, an expedition to 
South Africa should become n , there may also be a consi- 
derable export of gold thither. Lastly, there are exports of gold 
due to the fact that the trade of land is worldwide. Our 
merchants deal in almost every market. They are liable to be 
called upon to pay for what they buy in the precious metals, 
And, furthermore, from the very fact that our trade is uni- 
versal, it has come to pass that where we ourselves owe no- 
thing we are called upon to make settlements for others. A 
curious instance of how this comes about when neither the 
trade nor the politics of the country is concerned is afforded 
just at present by the French operations in China. One of 
the great French , With an office in London, has under- 
taken to provide the French fleet in China with the money 
it may require; but, as it would be costly and troublesome 
to send the money out from France to China, the bank has 
adopted a roundabout way of supplying the funds. Admiral 
Courbet draws bills upon the bank in question, which in time the 
French Government pays, and the bank on taking the bills sup- 
plies the Admiral with the money he requires. This money it 
wrovides by, in the first place, buying from the India Council in 
ndon telegraphic transfers, which are neither more nor less 
than orders upon the Calcutta Treasury to pay the sums specified 
therein. When tbe telegraphic order is flashed to Calcutta, the 
agent of the bank in that city buys bills drawn upon merchants 
in China who have bought Indian opium, and thus the bank by 
two purchases of bills provides itself with money in China which 
is needed to meet the requirements of Admiral Courbet. We 
cite this instance of the indirect and roundabout way in which 
operations in which we have no concern can affect the London 
money market, not because just now the purchasers take gold 
from this country—as we have just explained, they do no such 
thing—but because the matter is interesting in itself at the present 
moment, and illustrates sufficiently clearly how London has come 
to be the place where almost all the financial transactions of the 
world are ultimately settled. In the great majority of instances 
such transactions lead to no export of gold; but often they do 
lead to such export, and the result is that small sums are con- 
stantly being withdrawn from the Bank of England to send 
abroad. When, as at present, the stock held by the bank is very 
small, these shipments affect the imagination of the money 
market; fears arise that the reserve will become too small, that 
merchants and brokers will be unable to obtain the accommodation 
they require; and there is such av expression of opinion as prac- 
tically compels the Directors of the Bank to raise their rate of 
oo with the object of stopping these incessant exportations 
of gold. 
Whether the advance of the rate of discount will stop the ex- 
rts remains to be seen. At present it does not seem probable. 
t is understood that the Canadian Government is under the 
necessity of providing itself with 300,000/. or 400,000/, Our own 
Government must send gold to Egypt whatever the cost ; and, if 
at undertakes operations against the Boers, it must also send gold 
to South Africa; while several other Governments likewise will 
take gold without counting the cost. The probability is, then, 
that shipments will continue, though not to any formidable 
amount. But, as the stock of gold held by the Bank is very small, 
and as there are apprehensions of serious financial embarrassments 
in various quarters, it is not at all unlikely that the feeling of the 
market may compel the Bank of England directors to raise the 
rate of discount once more before Christmas. Whether they will 
have to do so, however, depends to a considerable extent upon 
whether the other banks and the bill-brokers support the action 
of the Bank of England. The Bank of England, after all, has not 
the control of the London money market. It has great influence 
over the market, and in the long run its action generally proves 
effective; but for a considerable time the “ outside market,” as it 
is called, may take a course adverse to the Bank of England. 
Even now, although it was the opinion of the other bankers and 
the bill-brokers which chiefly influenced the Bank of England last 
week, they have not raised their own rate of discount quite as high 
as the Bank of England has done ; and the difference between the 
two rates is great enough to lead to the belief that the outside 
market may fall away still further, and may thus make possible 
shipments of gold which would not take place if 3 per cent. 
were charged in every instance. In this matter, however, the 
other banks and the bill-brokers and discount-houses will probably 
be guided more by their opinion as to whether there will be any 
eerious failures than by any other circumstance. The fall that 
has been going on for over a year in wheat, sugar, rice, and 
so many other commodities, has inflicted ruinous losses upon 
great numbers of traders, and has, therefore, inspired a very 
fear that serious failures have to be looked for. As 
yet the failures have been neither large nor serious, and it is 
possible that the effect of the losses has been overrated; in 
other words, that those losses have been spread over so many 
houses that, though enormous in the te, they are small 
Fg es instances, and, therefore, that there may not be 
such failures to come off as are generally feared. But the fear 
exists, and it is this which leads the market to watch so. closely 
every week the amount of the reserve held by the Bank of Eng- 
land. In another month's time gold will be coming back both 
trom Ireland and from Scotland, and the Bank reserve, in conse- 


quence, will be increasing. Therefore the small exports would 
cause little anxiety if there were full confidence with regard to the 
condition of trade. But, since credit is not very good, because of 
the heavy losses spoken of, the diminution in the Bank reserve 
fills the market with anxiety. And, if the fears continue, it is not 
unlikely that the Directors of the Bank of England may find 
themselves again compelled to raise their rate of discount, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 


'P\HE popular notion of photography is still very generally con- 
T fined. a sense of its truth. The 
photograph was for long accepted as something, beyond all dis- 
pute, literal. That a photograph should contain much that is 
grotesque, or appertaining to caricature, and therefore essentially 
unliteral, was never a popular view. ‘Truth and photography 
were almost convertible terms. This view of photography was 
natural enough in the infancy of the art, and when the method 
of Daguerre was being displaced by one more perfect, and the 
future of photography was not less brilliant because it was ab- 
solutely undefined. Now that the dry plate, with its intran- 
sient developing power, has driven from the field the old “wet” 
process, photography has me more of an art even while 
the method of production is more than ever mechanical. It is 
now judged from another standpoint than formerly, and we hear 
less of its truth and literal force than of the artistic qualities, the 
light and shade and tone values, This combined increase in the 
perfection of the mechanical process and in sound views of its func- 
tions as an art is a singular feature in the history of photography. 
It would seem that the very facility of production, the perfection 
to which chemists and mechanists have raised it, has actuall 
awakened the esthetic impulse, instead of resulting in a d 
level of execution and the discouragement of artistic effort. 

The Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great Britain 
now open in Pall Mall East is full of interest and suggestion. It 
is not altogether so striking and representative as the last; it 
does nct include any pre-eminent examples, nor, in the collection 
of mechanical apparatus, new special features of novelty or in- 
vention, but it marks a distinct advance. There is still far too 
much work that is merely skilful, or experimental, or expressive of 
dexterity and the feats of the admirer of instantaneous effects; 
yet there are several exhibitors whose ideals are worthy, even 
though their achievements are not altogether successful. It is 
satisfactory to note that, despite the genuine merits of much 
amateur Photography, there is a great gulf fixed between the 
artist and the man who is content to take a view and give a mere 
literal transcript. The facility of development does not tend to 
confuse their diverse aims in one common result. The variety of 
quality in the exhibition is one of its chief merits. There is, 
of course, a fair supply of landscape views, woodlands, and river 
scenery, that are full of the falsity of photographic realism, where 
the literal quality is an exaggeration of nature, where atmosphere 
dees not exist, and the delicate nuances of tone are absolutely lost, 
In such, the excessive detail is brought out with a precision that 
some photographers admire; there is in some instances a fore- 
ground admirably delineated, and a distance, but no intermediary 
tones, no gradations, no true harmonizing relations. There is no 
light and shade, but a uniform distribution of black and white 
touches, hard and speckly in effect, and far more removed from 
nature than a bad wovud-cut. Beyond noting its presence such 
work need not detain us. 

Foremost in technical merit are M. Vittorio Sella’s “ Views in 
Switzerland ”—four studies of the Lyskamm, the Miarjelen See, 
Mont Blanc, and Monte Rosa. These beautiful examples of science 
and skill reproduce with exquisite purity of tone and atmosphere the 
visionary aspect of the Alps, the pure, serene, and boundless 
vacuity of the scene. The texture of the great sweep of the 
glacier, the snowy boulders in its sinuous course, the lone shadows 
and desolate aiguilles, are rendered with admirable atmospheric 
truth. They do not suggest geological studies, nor have they the 
impressiveness of clouds and storms—etiects familiar enough in 
larger photographs. The impression they convey is more rare, 
because less conventional. In another class of nature-studies that 
evince the artist’s powers of selection are two “ Winter Scenes,” 
by Mr. G. Renwick. Of these, No. 167 is a very tender and subtle 
realization of hoar-frost and mist. Among works that display a 
deliberate pictorial intention, that are animated by a motif, and 
are more or less studied compositions, Mr. H. P. Robinson’s 
series of landscapes and figures is prominent. In some of these 
the effort to compose is transparent, the figures are self-conscious, 
and do not represent the artless rustics innocent of their pic- 
turesque attraction. The difficulty of introducing figures tree 
from conscious pose is well overcome in other subjects by Mr. 
Robinson. In “ He Loves Me—He Loves Me Not” and in “ The 
Cuckoo” the motif is very prettily illustrated. In “ He Never Told 
his Love” the group of figures is excellently disposed, and the 
sentiment is displayed with much force and humour. Another 
admirable study is “ The Gillytiower,” where a girl, in a graceful, 
natural attitude, is studying a flower, with achild.on her arm, 
Allied in aim to these, though distinct in technical quality, are 
some vivid and pleasing studies by Mr. Lyddell Sawyer. Speci- 
mens of platinotype prints are not very numerous; ea those 
Mr. H. Tt Berkeley and Mr. W. Willis, jun., are of rare excel- 
lence, and suggest a great future for this valuable and easily- 
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manipulated process. Mr. Berkeley’s ‘The Thames at Pang- 
bourne,” and Mr, Willis’s ‘New Wareham,” are two vignettes of 
remarkable beauty and finish. In the former the effect of dry 

int is striking. The more mechanical form of photo-engraving 
is fully exhibited by Messrs. T. & RK. Annan, and also in some 
book-illustrations printed in platinotype. The Autotype and 
Woodburytype methods are shown in some fine enlargements from 
negatives. The enlargement from a negative, by Mr. J. G. 
Sinclair, “Cattle at Noontide, Ulswater,” executed by the Auto- 
type Company, is a very successful example. 

n portraiture Mr. H. S. Mendelssohn shows some refined and 
highly-finished examples, of which the “ Mrs. Duppa” and the 
beautiful platinotype “The Lady Brooke” are of high merit. 
Portraiture, in its more conventional aspect, is well represented 
} Arai Lavayette, the London Stereoscopic Company, the Autotype 

pany, and others, though there are few portraits in the ex- 
hibition that call for remark. Mr. Gillard’s clever character- 
portrait, “ The Miser,” is very expressive of the powers of photo- 
graphy. “A Siesta,” by Mr. Valentine Blanchard, is one of the 
most distin inctly artistic conceptions in the gallery; the sentiment 
of lassitude and repose is most happily rendered, and the composi- 
tion is graceful and poetic. It is impossible to speak in high com- 
mendation of the so-called instantaneous photography. The tran- 
scripts of sea, whether raging or at rest, are more curious than 
felicitous, and there is nothing comparable to the really impres- 
sive enlargement exhibited lately by the Autotype Company, Mr. 
C. Grassin shows an “ Express Train,” from a plate exposed ;}; 
of a second, which ehould move no one to admiration ; and Mr. 
W. P. Marsh has a “Series of Instantaneous Sea Studies,” in 
which the phenomena of breaking and receding waves are curi- 
ously caricatured. This must needs be, seeing that the eye can- 
not perceive the whole phenomena, and receive the impression 
with the swiftness and completeness with which it is fixed in 
the camera. Among other attractions in the exhibition, which 
we have only space to indicate, are Mr. Henry Stevens's 
“Studies of Flowers,” Mr. R. H. Lord’s series of the performers 
in The Birds at Cambridge, Mr. Andrew Pringle’s interest- 
ing studies in the Yo Semite and elsewhere, the Alpine views of 
Mr. W. F. Donkin, the series of yachts under canvas by Messrs, 
G. West and Son, and some ution scenes on the Cherwell by 
Captain Abney, R.E. 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 


ae racing during the week of the Second October Meeting at 
Newmarket is some of the most interesting of the year, but 
the first day, on the late occasion, was a particularly dull one. 
The favourites won in five races out of seven, and most of the 
finishes were anything but exciting. The most interesting race of 
the day was the Clearwell Stakes, for which nine two-year-olds 
went to the post. On his Doncaster form, the Duke of Portland's 
Langwell had every right to be the first favourite. The high- 
riced Goldsmith was made second favourite, but that very 
kward colt was unlikely to have improved enough on his form 
in the First October Meeting to beat Langwell, even at an advan- 
tage of 6lbs. As soon as the flag fell, Wood took him to the front 
and made the running with him. On entering the rails he was 
joined by Lord Cadogan’s Crosspatch, by Hermit} anil the pair ran 
on together, while Archer followed them upon Langwell, who 
was pulling hard. Rather more thana hundred yards from the 
winning-post Archer let Langwell make his dash, and at first it 
looked as if he would canter past the leading couple, out the latter 
ran very gamely, and Langwell showed symptoms of tiring before 
reaching the winning-90st. Yet Archer won his race, and 
Langwell finished a neck in front of Goldsmith, who was the 
same distance in advance of Crosspatch. Goldsmith’s running with 
Langwell was very creditable, considering that he is a great over- 
grown colt, even making due allowance for the 6 lbs, ditference in 
weight; but then Crosspatch was as near Goldsmith as Goldsmith 
was to Langwell, and Crosspatch had hitherto shown wretched 
form; so that the race reflected little honour and glory on the 
first and the second. A Maiden Plate brought out, for the 
first time in public, Mr. Peck’s Solitude, a filly by Hermit out of 
Adelaide, and own sister to Queen Adelaide. As a yearling she 
hed been purchased for 1,600 guineas, and she had been expected 
to turn out one of the best two-year-olds of the season. It was 
said, however, that she had been beaten in a trial a few days before 
the Second October Meeting ; but, be that as it may, she now beat 
a field of nine opponents, winning easily by three-quarters of a 
length from Thuringian King. This was no great performance, it 
is true; but the filly won in good style, and, as she is very back- 
ward, she may yet turn out a good racehorse. She has not as 
massive a frame as her sister, Queen Adelaide; but the poor 
Queen has found her massive frame of very little use this season, 
and horses with powerful bodies on light legs are very difficult to 
train 


We noticed the Cesarewitch at some length last week. We 
may, however, add that it is said that the winner's dam had | 
been driven in a farmer's cart before she was put to the stud, | 
and that at the time she was served by The Rover that sire could 
have been purchased for 5o/. 

Clochette was made favourite for the Heath Stakes, although 
she was giving nearly a stone to Whitelock ; but the weight was 
too much for her, and when Archer made his efiort she could 


only get within half a length of Lord Bradford's filly, A nephew 


of the celebrated jockey George Fordham won his first race in the 
Maiden Riders’ Race ; and he rode very resolutely, jumping away 
with the lead, and making the running from end to end. The 
Duke of Westminster's Cambusmore won the Royal Stakes, his 
only opponent being Lord Strathnairn. Holders of paddock 
tickets expressed dissatisfaction at the small number of Cesare- 
witch horses that were saddled in the birdcage; for, out of the 
twenty starters, only about half a dozen were saddled in it. For 
the time of year the afternoon was wonderfully clear—an im- 
portant point for spectators on a Cesarewitch day. Before the 
racing, the large stud of racehorses in training that have ran 
under the assumed name of “ Mr. Manton” were offered for sale 
by Messrs. Tattersall. This has been one of the most princely 
racing establishments in England; and, as many of the lots were 
bought in, it can scarcely yet be said to be broken up. Energy 
was bought in at 6,000 guineas; but the two-year-old St. Honorat, 
by Hermit out of Devotion, was sold for 4,000 guineas. This 
own brother to Thebais had been prevented from running hitherto 
by a slight accident in the stable. Sir George Chetwynd gave 
1,000 guineas for the three-year old Kinfauns, who had not won a 
race this year. The yearling Oberon, that had been bought at 
Lord Falmouth’s sale, was bought in at 2,500 guineas—the exact 
price that had been paid for him. Several lots, sold at from 200 
to 800 guineas, were decided bargains. 

The Middle Park Plate, the great event of the Wednesday, was 
a particularly interesting race this year, and thirteen horses started 
for it, whereas only seven ran a yearago. This race has often 
been called the two-year-old Derby, and most improperly so; for 
in the Derby all the colts carry 9st., and all the fillies 8st. 9 lbs. ; 
while in the Middle Park Plate winners carry extra weight. 
Cora and the Casuistry colt were equal favourites at 9 to 4. Cora 
had won three races, in one of which she had beaten Rosy Morn, 
and it was commonly reported, too, that she had lately won an 
important trial; but she was to carry 7 lbs, extra. The colt by 
Sterling out of Casuistry had never run in public; but he also 
was said to have won an important trial, and he had been pur- 
chased—for 6,000/. according to common report—by the Duke of 
Westminster. Without being a very large colt, he has plenty of 
size, bone, and muscle, and he is remarkably well chiged Some 
critics did not consider his hind action quite perfect, and his hocks 
were said to have been treated for curb; but many good judges 
think him very like Isonomy, and the general verdict was strongly 
in his favour. The third favourite was M. a Xaintrailles, 
a French-bred colt by Flageolet that never run in 
England. He came over from France with a very high cha- 
racter, and his good looks alone were sufficient to recommend him. 
He is a large and powerful chestnut colt, and the only fault we 
heard found with him was that his hocks were too near each 
other, but any one who did not admire him would be hard indeed 
to please. Lord UWastings’s Melton was fourth favourite, at 10 to 
1. His only public performances had been to win the New Stakes, 
of 1,3312., at Ascot, and to run within a head of Luminary, at 
equal weights, at Newmarket. ‘This colt, who had 7 lbs. extra on 
his back, was not supposed to have undergone a thorough prepara- 
tion, and there were rumours that he had been “ amiss”—to use 
a racing expression. Although on a moderate scale, he has great 
_— in his loins and back, and his shoulders are magnificent. 

nely, who had won half a dozen races, was about equall 
fancied, although she had 4 lbs. extra to carry, and sweated a g 
deal before the race. Crosskeys, a colt by Rosicrucian, had run 
three times and won on each occasion, in one case beating Lonely 
by a length, but he was looking mean and miserable. Then there 
was Langwell, who had won the Clearwell Stakes on the Monday, 
but unless he had improved about a stone on his Ascot form, he 
could have had little chance of beating Melton, Royal Hampton, 
who had shown high form early in the season, was reputed to be 
touched in his wind, so 25 to 1 was laid against him. 

The starter sent the party off at the first attempt, when Lord 
Hartington’s Monolith swerved across the course, interfering with 
the chance of Cora. Royal Hampton and Xaintrailles made the 
running, with Crosskeys and the Casuistry colt at their rear, and 
then came Melton. Before reaching the Bushes, Xaintrailles took a 
decided lead, but Royal Hampton still held the second place in the 
race. As they came down the hill, the Casuistry colt ran ina very 
raw, euteunt: style and lost ground. In the Abingdon Bottom, 
both Cora and Crosskeys were beaten, but the Casuistry colt 
began to make his way to the front again. In the meantime 
Archer was coming up rapidly, though steadily, with Melton on 
the left, and it was evident that there would be an exciting finish. 
Webb was holding his own on Xaintrailles as they came up the 
hill, and the Casuistry colt had now got up to Royal Hampton. 
For a moment it looked as if either of the four might dash forward 
and secure the victory; then the French horse a nee to have 
the racein hand, when suddenly Archer roused Me ton, who shot 
forward, reached Xaintrailles, and won by half a length. Royal 
Hampten and the ny ran a dead heat for third place, 
and Cora:was fifth. Lord Hastings’s colt won the race in excel- 
lent style, but whether easily or not it would be difficult to say. 
Excuses were made for Xaintrailles on the ground that he was 
coughing, yet it must not be forgotten that he was receiving 7 lbs. 
from the winner. The Casuistry colt ran in a.very eoltish fashion, 
and nevertheless got third place, so he must be respected in i 
calculations on any future races in which he may be engaged. With 


‘regard to Royal Hampton, on the other hand, if it be true that all 


is not right with his wind, we can scarcely hope to see him improve 
next year. Cora’s running must not be too much of, as she was 
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seriously hampered by Monolith at the start. The first four in the 
race are all entered for the Derby, and it is not unlikely that the 
finish for the Middle Park Plate may form the principal basis for 
the winter betting on that race. 

On the Wednesday morning the late Mr. Alexander's breeding 
and racing studs were put up to auction; and nearly every lot was 
sold. e highest price—1,150 guineas—was given by M. 
Malapert for the brood mare Peace, by Thunderbolt, believed to be 
in foal to Robert the Devil. She will go to France, like so many 
other good brood mares sold by Messrs. Tattersall. On the follow- 
ing morning Sir John Willoughby’s stud was offered for sale. Nobody 
would now give 3,000 guineas—the reserve price—for Harvester, 
who had cost 8,600 guineas but a few months ago. Although he 
hes not trained on as he should have done, the merit of his dead 
heat with St. Gatien in the Derby had just been greatly ified 
by the extraordinary victory of the last-named horse in the Cesare- 
witch, and his breeding ought to recommend him as a sire. 
The same reserve was put upon Queen Adelaide, who was also 
taken back to her stable unsold. Her yearling sister, for whom 
Sir John had given 2,000 guineas at Mr. Chaplin’s sale, was re- 
served at that price, and no one would make any advance upon it. 
Adelaide, the of these two fillies, died a few weeks ago. 

The Duke of Beaufort’s three-year-old filly Ishah, who, after 
disgracing herself during the summer, had run very well with 
Energy and Despair at the First October Meeting, beat Lord 
Bradford's filly, Whitelock, in the Autumn Handicap, She was 
receiving 8 lbs., but she won in a canter by four lengths; and this 
running seems to show that the filly is returning to her two-year- 
old form, which was, to say the t of it, useful, as she won 
1,9372. A strong field came out for the Champion Stakes, in- 
doing Tristan, who was understood to be making his last appear- 
ance in public—by the way, the same thing was understood when 
he won this race a year ago—Cambusmore, who had been in great 
fofm lately, Lucerne, the winner of the Rous Memorial Stakes at 
Ascot: this season, and half a dozen races last season, Ossian, 
the winner of last year's St. Leger, Quicklime, and Zadig. 
As usual, Tristan was in a terrible temper before the race, 
and he delayed the start for a quarter of an hour by his 
vagaries. His stable companion, Zadig, made the running for him 
over half the course, when he collapsed, and Tristan had to make 
the rest for himself. Quicklime, who seems a soft-hearted horse, 
gave up trying on the top of the hill. Tristan looked like a certain 
winner as he came out of the Abingdon Bottom, but Cannon then 


the Middle Park Plate, beat Rosy Morn by four 
for the Prendergast Stakes; Energy, on whom as much as 
20 to 1 was laid, won the Great Challenge Stakes from Satchel, his 
only opponent, with ease, although by a neck only ; and Hermi 
won the Newmarket Derby, Royal Fern running second ten le 
behind him. At last the Duke of Hamilton has won the Whip from 
race twenty lengths from Fa Ballagh, who 
kept the Wuip fos the Duke of Beaufert when the Duke of 
Hamilton ¢ him with Medicus in the spring. Whatever 
may be —— of the rest of the racing, the splendid Cesarewitch 
ond quad iddle Park Plate were enough to stamp the late 
Second October Meeting as a remarkable one. 


REVIEWS. 


SNAKE DANCES, MOQUI AND GREEK. 


HAT all degrees and stages of civilization are existing at the 
T same moment, and that almost any institution of the lowest 
may survive into the vignet culture, is one of the lessons of 
anthropo i 
com 


logy. No people display a refinement hitherto unexampled, 
bined with almost incredible barbarism, so remarkably as the 
Greeks. In ancient Athens, in the time of Demosthenes, an art, 
a literature, an eloquence, to which we have never attained, co- 
existed with a savagery in which we can scarcely believe. This by 
no means novel reflection insists on recurring when we read 
Captain Bourke’s most interesting and carefully accurate account of 
the snake dance of the Moquis. en an investigator of the con- 
ditions of thought which have their origin in the far-off backward 
of the civilized peoples ventures to elucidate them by comparing 
the ways of contemporary uncivilized peoples, it is customary to 
his remarks by alleging that his evidence is untrustworthy. 
Row we propose to elucidate certain features ef Hellenic religion 
by comparison with certain features of Moqui religion. No one 
who carefully studies our evidence, the new book of Captain 
Bourke, will call our evidence untrustworthy. The Captain has 
had no intention of playing into our hands by supplying barbarous 
els to Greek ritual. On the other hand (owing to the lack of 
ks inevitable in-his wild frontier quarters) he is unaware of the 
parallels which we are about to cite. Again, he is not a careless 
or indifferent observer’ He gave up his holiday and injured his 
© The Snake Dance of the Moquis of Arizona. By John G. Bourke, 
Captain 3rd Cavalry U.S. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1384. 


health in the hard work of journeying where roads are unknown 
to Arizona, to the festival of the Moquis. He sutfered privation 
and sickness, and was delayed by the showers like those of the 
“ pluvial epoch” which constantly flood the western country. He 
lived on odd food, he dwelt in fetid estufas, and he endured above 
all the sickening sights and smells of the sacred serpent-house. At 
every moment he had his notebook in his hand, his artist beside 
him. By aid of his official position (of which the importance had 
been carefully exaggerated) he got himself received as a dewpis 
from “the Great Father in Washington.” No white man has 
seen so much of the sacred rites as he; he has “ put his hand in 
the basket, and said kona ompar”—that is, he has tasted the 
mystic medicine water, the medicine clay, the medicine root. The 
explanation of the rites, again, as far as the initiate dared to reveal 
them, he received from Nanahe, who belonged to the snake 
kindred, and Captain Bourke is himself, by adoption, a snake. 
* What — this confers I know not, unless it be the proud 
one of dancing and prancing about with a rattlesnake in one’s 
mouth once every two years.” Though he enjoys these advantages, 
Captain Bourke does not at all presume that he knows everything. 
His inferences, when he draws any, are advanced with modesty and 
caution, and he constantly warns us of the limits of his informa- 
tion, and of the deductions to be made from statements sometimes 
received through an interpreter, sometimes in broken Spanish. 
A more unimpeachable witness, then, can hardly be desired. So 
much for our authority; it remains to tell what he saw, and to 
point out the Greek parallels to Moqui religion. 
The Moquis are a native race, dwelling in some seven villages 

on rocky heights. They were in their present seats when the 

ish conquered Mexico. “The pre-historic race inhabiting 
this part of America, the ancestors of the present Moquis and 
Zunis, must have been farmers of extensive acquirements for 
savages.” They practised irrigation; their ancient pottery, dug 
up in their old settlements, precisely resembled that of the extant 
Pueblo Indians. Quaintly enough, the old Zuni and Mogui 
patterns on the unglazed hand-made ware survive on the glazed 
wheel-made ware of the country. The Moquis have thus a long 
past of barbarism (rather than of savagery) behind them. They 
are still, however, divided, like the Red Men, the Basutos, some 
Siberian tribes, the Oraons and Hos of India, the Australians, and 
the rest, into Totem kindreds, with the usual rules of exogamy, 
laws of inheritance, and ices of plant and animal worship, 
or at least of reverence paid to Totems. Their religion also iu- 
cludes reverence for sacred wells, adoration of very rude semi- 
anthropomorphic stone idols, ae of ancestors, of the Sun, of 
the Serpent (in the t kindred, at least), and the habit of 
making offerings at side cairns, as in South Africa and the 
Scottish Highlands. The snake is jally revered as an ancestor, 
and a tribal myth attributes the original motherhood of the 
kindred to “a woman who et birth to snakes,” The traditions 
of the Mogquis, Zunis, and kindred tribes retain the very Clearest 
recollection of human sacrifices, perpetrated in the familiar Aztec 
manner. All these features of a mixed religion are familiar to us 
in the creeds of the ancient civilized races about the basin of the 
wSach being the faith f the Moquis (as fa und 

uch being ith o uis (as far as at present under- 
stood), they begin their biennial” mysteries by catching snakes. 
Four poisonous varieties are used. How the Moquis escape being 
bitten and killed, who can tell? They rely on prayer to the Sun 
and the Serpent, on the use of four roots of unknown character, on 
“ medicine water” and “ medicine ‘clay,” on tickling the serpents 
with sacred wands tipped with the holy eagle feather (believing 
that the reptiles have an instinctive dread of eagles), and, finally, 
they do not touch the snake when he is coiled and ready for mis- 
chief. To these precautions, or some of them, they appear to owe 
an impunity that amazes the civilized. They can, indeed, take u 
serpents and not be harmed, like some of old, and in the sac 
dance the more daring will actually carry two living rattlesnakes 
in their mouths. The creatures have not been deprived of their 
stings and poison. Hymns proclaim the morning of the snake 
dance. Racesare run. The braves are blackened and smeared all 
over with filth, as in Greek, negro, Australian, and other myste- 
ries, They wear kilts embroidered with serpents. The estufas in 
which the snakes are kept are decorated with symbolical designs 
of serpents, rain-clouds, and lightnings. If rain were not so 
common, one might think that the chief object of the whole 
ritual was ve 0p. 123). The connexion in mythology 
between lightning and the serpent is very well known, and is 
strongly believed in by the Moquis. Each class of snake used 
typifies a kind of lightning. The spectators now move round to 
the neighbourhood of a sacred rock, with a niche and rude stone 
idol. ey hear a whirring sound as of rain driven by wind, and 
forth comes the procession. An old man leads it, sprinkling holy 
water ; another carries sacred grain, others bear rattles, and there 
is a company of rattle-bearing boys. Then arrives an old man, 
whirling the mystic poySos of Greece, the Turndun of Aus- 
tralian and African mysteries. This instrument produces the 
noise of rainy wind. The dancers prance round the idol, making 
motions as in the sowing of maize. Then come other dancers, 
“holding slimy wriggling serpents between their teeth.” ach 
dancer has an attendant who tickles the snake with a sacred 
wand tipped with eagle’s feathers. The snake-carriers then spit 
out the snakes, and move to the sacred lodge and sacred rock, 
where they emit strange cries, half grunt and half wail. Now 
come the women scattering the grain, as in the Homeric 
ritual of sacrifice. The snakes are carefully sprinkled, are handed 


brought up Lucerne, and with wonderful patience and perseverance 
elossd. with hin advesenry, got up to him on the post, and made a 
dead heat. It was a magnificent race, and Cannon's riding was 
worth going a long way to see. 
The weather was atrocious on the last day of the long meeting, 
and all the races were won by the favourites. Xaintrailles, who had 
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= 
to little children, and then to two old men—great medicine men— 
who agreed to be under the influence of a narcotic. Again and 
again the 


dreadful procession of men with huge serpents in their 
laced in a 


mouths circled the sacred rock, The snakes were next 
e Indians 


charmed circle, and covered with sacred meal. Lastly, 
gras them in large handfuls, and ran with them down the 
steep paths leading to the foot of the rock whereon the village is 
built. There the serpents were released; and while this part of 
the ceremony went on the noise of the turndun roared, as it roars 
in Australian mysteries, and roared at the rites of Dionysus. 

This was the snake dance of the Moqui, a tribe of le living within 
our own boundaries, less than sevent¥ miles from the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, in the year of our Lord 1881. 

We now turn to our task of proving that civilized Greece had 
much the same mystic ritual as that which, among the barbarous 
Moquis, astonished Captain Bourke. The main elements in the 
Moqui rites are :—(1) A kind of ancestor-worship, indicated partly 
in certain ceremonies before the dance began, partly in the respect 
paid to the serpents as “fathers.” (2) The propitiation of the 
powers that make for harvest. This ie shown partly by the - 
and magic invocations of rain, partly by the actions symbolical of 
corn-sowing, partly by the profuse scattering of sacred meal. 
(3) The reverence paid to a rock and a rude stone zoanon. (4) The 
ritual custom of bedaubing the Initiate. (5) The swinging of the 
sacred bull-roarer, the Australian Bribbun or Turn-dun. (6) The 
actual snake dance. None of these savage elements of reli- 
gion fail us in Greece. (1) As to ancestor worship, we need only 
refer to the collection of examples published by M. Fustel de 
Coulanges. As an example, however, we may adduce Pausanias, x. 7, 
where we learn that the Phocians actually poured blood through 
a hole into the grave to feed the ghost of Xanthippus. As to 
serpents being fathers of men, Alexander was uot above claiming 
such a lineage, and the shade of Anchises appeared to Aineas in 
guise of a snake. (2) The propitiation of the harvest-powers need 
not delay us. The Eleusinia were founded for this very purpose, 
and we have already spoken of the prominence in Homeric Greece 
of the Moqui rite of scattering meal (cf. Athenzeus, 383A). (3) As 
to the reverence paid to rocks and rude stone .oana, Pausanias is 
full of it. Every temple in Greece had its fetich stone. Pausanias 
mentions “a stone called Zeus,” and says, in so many words, that 
“all Greeks worshipped stones as the earliest objects of adoration ” 
(vii. 22-3). (4) The ritual custom of bedaubing the Initiate is 
alluded to by Demosthenes in a famous . He reproaches 
AEschines for having been a hired acolyte of such rites, cai xaOai- 
Trois kai mnr@. Harpocration 
explains that this dirty trick was part of the Dionysiac mysteries, 
and says it was derived from the stratagem of the Titans when 
they attacked Dionysus. They plastered themselves with clay, 
just as Australian black fellows do before a night onslaught. 
(5) The swinging of the mystic péu8es, which we have found 
among the Moquis, should ie studied, on Greek soil, in Lo- 
beck (Aglaoph. i. 700). The ancient scholiast on Clemens 
Alexandrinus elucidated that Father’s account of the mysteries by 
notes for the more part unluckily lost. Bastius (ad Gregor.) pre- 
serves some of them, among others this: Kavos = fvAdpioy ob 
td orapriov kai év rais rederais édoveiro iva pouty. That 
is, “ the xGvos was a small piece of wood tied to a string, and 
whirled round in the mysteries to produce a roaring noise.” A 
coloured picture of the Moqui medicine man in this action is given 
by Captain Bourke (pl. XIII. ; see also the central figure, pl. II.) 
By a mere accident, the survival of the old scholion, we are enabled 
to demonstrate that the Greek mysteries retained this peculiar 

tice of savages. (6) The actual snake dance was pro- 
bly not danced with poisonous serpents in the age of 
Demosthenes. Serpents, however, were used, as we know, not 
only from other sources, but from Demosthenes loc. cit. (De 
wond, p. 313): év rais ijpépas rods Kadois Ouicovs dyov 
trav ddav . . . rods pets mapeias OAiBowr Kai 
trép alwpay, Nothing can possibly be 
more explicit than this. Athens, like a Moqui village, was accus- 
tomed to the spectacle of dancers waving snakes in the midday 
streets. 

Our pu in this review is merely to draw a comparative 
sketch of Hellenic and barbarous religion. That they have their 
savagery in common will scarcely be denied; and the most plau- 
sible explanation is that these horrors survived in Greek ritual 
from an age when Greeks were in the social and mental condition 
of modern savages, and devised the same sort of rites in obedience 
to the same superstitious needs. For the purpose of this argu- 
ment Captain Bourke supplies valuable material ; and the rest of 
his book is full of lively sketches of travel and of anthropological 
studies from the life. The numerous illustrations are very con- 
ecientiously coloured and designed. 


RUSSIAN TRAVELLERS IN MONGOLIA AND CHINA.* 


it is difficult to understand -why this book was written, and 
more difficult still to understand why it should ever have been 
disinterred from the comparative obscurity of the original Russian. 
Whether the previous appearance of a French translation (which we 


* Russian Travellers in 


Translated by J. Gordon-Cumming. 2 vols. London: 


Chapman & 


Mongolia and China. By P. Plemstshy. 


noticed briefly at the time) has anything to do with the matter it 
is not necessary to inquire. Judging from ap ces, the 
author started on his journey without any special knowledge 
whatever either of Mongolia or China, nor did he pick up enough 
on his travels to enable him to understand what he saw or to 
appreciate what he was told. The result is that he has for the 
most part nothing better with which to fill his two volumes than 
very small-beer brewed from the daily life of himself and his 
companions. If we were compelled to supply a motive for the 
——- of his work, we should suggest that it was from a 

ing desire to ex the shortcomings of M, Sosnowsky, the 
chief of the expedition. These are themes which perpetually stir 
up his resentment and on which he is never tired of dwelling. So 
bitter is the view he takes of his chief’s character and conduct 
that we are led to doubt his judgment, and to question whether 
M. Sosnowsky can have always done the knw, Fag | at the ag | 
time, and have been so generally disagreeable, ill-judging, 
mean as M, Piassetsky represents him. 

Of the objects of the expedition we hear very little, and less 
still of the results. The much-abused Sosnowsky, we are told on 
p. 2, described “ our expedition as scientific and commercial,” but 
the only advantages secured to science and grasped at for commerce 
were, so far as it is ible to gather from the work before us, 
some botanical specimens, gathered by the author, and a contract 
entered into by the chief to supply the Chinese army operating in 
Central Asia with bread. In proposing this venture the unfortunate 
Sosnowsky was certainly wrong, and no sooner did it come to the 
ears of the Russian Foreign Office than it was instantly repudiated. 
That no real commercial advantages were obtained was the fault 
rather of the route taken than of M. Sosnowsky. For some occult 
reason, the course followed by the expedition was over the well- 
beaten track through Siberia to Kiackta, and from thence to 
Peking, Shanghai, and Hankow. Leaving the Yang-tsze Kiang 
at this point, the travellers struck northward up the Han River, 
and made a tolerably straight course back to Siberia. If the 
object of the expedition were to test the possibility of opening a 
trade route by way of the valley of the Han in the direction of the 
Russian frontier, M. Sosnowsky must have been bitterly disap- 
pointed with the result; and it may possibly have been due to 
this blighting of his hopes that his temper and unpleasant idiosyn- 
crasies demand so large a place in M. Pinssetsky’s second volume. 

But the probability is that the true object of the expedition was 
rather political than either scientific or commercial, and that it 
was one of those strategical journeys which have enabled the 
Russians to make such excellent maps of Central Asia and to 
advance their outposts with such unerring success. It is at least 
to be hoped that the information gathered by MM. Sosnowsky and 
Matoussowsky, the political members of the mission, was of a 
more trustworthy character than that acquired by the author in his 
researches into the natural history of the country, and that his 
discoveries that Chinese woodcocks are to be seen on lakes and that 
cormorants snarl like dogs have no equivalents in their reports to 
M. Giers. As little entitled to confidence are M. Piassetsky’s 
statements on Chinese matters generally as are his scientilic obser- 
vations, and as a matter of fact there is scarcely a subject he 
touches on which his statements are not strangely misleading. 
After having travelled across the entire breadth of the province of 
Shense, the author confuses it with the visce of Shanse 
(“west of the mountains”), and tells us that the province is 
called “ Cheii-si, or rather Chaii-si, words which mean ‘* West of 
the mountains,’ . . . It is usually called Chen-si to distinguish it 
frora another province in the north of the same name.” ually 
novel and surprising it is to meet with such statements as that 
Chinese “ is not written in single letters, but in words, so that 
not merely letters, but whole words, must be learnt”; that, 
though the “language is most difficult to write, no European 
language is so easy to speak” ; that women at Canton do not bind 
their feet after the usual Chinese manner; that Tseng Kwo-fan, 
the father of the present able and enlightened Minister at our 
Court, was an ally of Europeans, &c. If, during the many months 
M. Piassetsky was in China he had mastered the task he con+ 
siders so easy, of learning to speak the language, he would have 
avoided these and other mistakes which, though trifling in them- 
selves, are relatively important, since there is so very little in the 
book apart from the personal experiences of the members of the 
mission. 

The most interesting political episodes in the experiences of the 
envoys were undoubtedly their ‘Teese with Li Hung-chang 
at Tientsin and Tso Tsung-t’ang at Lan-chow Foo, in the province 
of Kansuh. On both these occasions, however, as well as throughout 
their journey, they were hampered and annoyed by the manifest 
existence of a doubt as to the official nature of their mission. 
Even at Tiumen, in Siberia, the merchants “ perfectly infuriated 
Sosnowsky by spreading abroad that, su far from our being official 
envoys of the Government, we were nothing but vagabonds and 
amateur artists”; and in their first and only interview with Li 
Hung-chang, which was brought about by the merest chance, he 
seems to have treated them rather as traders than as officials, 
while Tso certainly-did not extend to them that courtesy which 
was due to the emissaries of the “ White Czar.” Possibly the 
eagerness which the ill-fated Sosnowsky showed to makecommercial 
bargains was responsible for the mistake. At a hint from Li, he 
undertook to supply him from Russia with all speed with a 
large consi nt of carbines. This, like his bread contract, was 
peremptorily vetoed at St. Petersburg; but it indicated a com- 
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mercial spirit which would most assuredly cause him to be held in 
ight esteem _ bureaucratically minded a fraternity as Chinese 
darins. Li-Hung-chang nally M. Piassetsky has no- 
thing but a twice-told tale to tell. In his countenance he says 
there “ was nothing out of the common,” and, on the authority of 
Father Paladius, he informs us that he is “a remarkable man, 
though of humble origin.” 

Tso Tsung-t'ang, Li-Hung-chang’s great rival, the author has 
more to say, and as few foreigners have been brought into personal 
contact with that astute official, and as just now his influence is 
waxing in proportion as Li-Hung-chang’s is waning, it is in- 
teresting to know what manner of man he is. As regards his 
personal appearance he was (in 1874), writes M. Piassetsky, 
“ small and stout, and could not be more than sixty ” (as a matter 
of fact he was at that time sixty-two). “ His countenance some- 
what reminded me of that of Prince Bismarck, except that he 
was dark. He had barely three hairs in his beard, but his 
moustache was rather thicker. His movements were full of 
affectation, and perhaps intended to produce a strong impression.” 
At the time of which the author writes, Tso was at Cadiew 
Foo, the capital of Kansuh, marshalling his forces for his successful 
campaign against the Mahommedan rebels. The presence of 
Russians in his camp at such a time may possibly have excited 
his suspicions—at all events, he treated M. Sosnowsky and his 
comrades with scant courtesy. At his first interview with his 
visitors 
he gave a kind of general and almost imperceptible salute on entering, and 
then sto) short as if something had suddenly occurred to him ; but he 
said nothing, advanced another step, and then stopped short to look at us. 
One of the Mandarins gave him a list of the visitors, which he took very 
een and read at arm’s length, much as an old man would do. He 

rono’ our chief’s name, and pointed to him as if to make certain that 
knew him by sight ; then he pronounced the next name, looking up at 
each person as he said it, and so on. He eyed us all, as if he had to make 
some selection from among us. Then he began trying to learn our names 
by heart, which was not easy, and he got very confused with So, Pia, An, 
&c. We were standing all this time, and when he had done examining 
me I said to my colleagues, “ Well, gentlemen, we may as well sit down, 
as there seems no intention of asking us to do so.” Without understanding 
my words, Tso grasped their general meaning, moved away from the door, 
and begged us to on, following us closely and stopping at each step to 
compare us one with another. 


At subsequent interviews Tso’s manner was less discourteous to 
the travellers than on this first occasion ; but he manifestly had no 
desire to enter into close relationship with them. Possibly the 
insight into character which he is said to in a marked 
degree warned him that the acquaintanceship would not be to his 
taste ; for, though a patriotic Chinaman, he is no indiscriminate 
hater of foreigners, 7 his own countrymen he is universally 
loved and respected. His transparent honesty of purpose, strict 
integrity, and fearless independence of character have gained for 
him the admiration of the people and the regard of his equals. 
Over his province he exercises a f agucwem tule, always showing 
a deep interest in the welfare of the inhabitants, and treating them 
rather as sons and daughters than assubjects. Although a woman- 
hater, he is devotedly fond of children, and always manages to 
surround himself with troops of urchins, This c teristic is 
aptly illustrated by the description which M. Piassetsky gives of a 
scene he witn in the courtyard of Tso’s residence :— 


When we reached the gallery we both sat down, his (i.e. Tso’s) attend- 
ants standing behind him. One of the Mandarins placed a large basket of 
rolls before the General, and another, turning to a group of little boys and 
girls, bade them come forward. Placing themselves in a row without any 
pushing or quarrelling, they all advanced slowly towards the table. 
“Come forward,” said Tso, with a kindly smile. The children advanced, 
and after a deep kotow to the General each received a roll from his hands. 
They then made a less profound bow, and, passing to the left gallery, went 
off to their homes. Some of the small creatures were quite naked, and were 
brought by their sisters and brothers. They were so young that they had 
no idea of what a grand personage they were before, and presented them- 
selves without doing reverence to the General. “ Kotow, kotow,” said Tso, 
laughingly, and the poor children, joining their little hands together, 
bowed so profoundly that they could not get up again. 

On another occasion, at a review at which the author was 
present, a regiment of boys, organized by Tso, took part in the 
manceuvres, and was armed, according to M. Piassetsky, “ with 
the most singular guns, consisting of nothing but the barrel, and 
testifying to the merciless derision (?) of the English, who had 
sold these old guns to them stripped of the wood.” This accusa- 
tion of unfair dealing would have greater weight if the author’s 
Anglophobist tendencies were less conspicuous throughout his book. 
He can find no word too hard for the conduct of our countrymen 
in China, and when in the course of his journey he met with 
discourtesy and rudeness, he comforted himself with the thought 
that the people mistook him for an Englishman. 

Chinese names are notoriously difficult to transcribe, and almost 
every writer follows his own sweet will as to the form in 
which he gives them expression on paper. We should not, 
therefore, have been disp to have found fault with any system 
of orthography which M. Piassetsky may have devised for him- 

, 80 long as it made some pretence to consistency. But no 
system of any kind is apparent in the orthography here displayed, 
and all consistency is wanting, even the same name being often 
variously written within the space of a few pages, For example, 
the name of the southern gate of Peking is spelt Tzian-Min on p. 68, 
and Tziane-Mine on p. 103. In the same way the Mongol word 
meaning black is written Hara (p. 28), Khara (p. 40), and Chara 

47). These and similar inconsistencies must be put down to 

account of the author; but the translator alone must be held 


answerable for such vagaries in spelling as tastless, guarelling, &c., 
and for the use of such expressions as “ the streets are dense with 
smoke.” On the whole, however, the translation is well done, 
and the illustrations are aptly descriptive of the text. 


SIX NOVELS.* 


it would be too much to say of Lord James Douglas's novel, as 
the heavy-handed Warburton said of Atalantis, that it was a 
book written in “a loose effeminacy of style and sentiment which 
well suited the debauched taste of the better vulgar”; but there 
is no doubt that the style of Queen Mab is weak and thin, and 


| the descriptions of the wicked gambling Earl, the noble and 


generous Baronet, the scheming beauty, and the Greek page are of 
the kind which the “ better vulgar ” love to dwell on. At Mostyn 
Hall dwelt Queen Mab, the only daughter of the Squire. To this 
fair creature would descend all the broad acres of the Mostyn 
family ; so she was not only beautiful, but rich. She has two 
admirers—Sir Ronald Eastmere, a true and noble gentleman, but 
rather a bore, and the Earl of Darell, who is our old friend the 
cold, calculating, handsome roué of the melodramas. Of course Sir 
Ronald loves Queen Mab for herself, while the Earl loves her for her 
money. How the loves of these two prosper ; how the inevitable 
uncle, supposed dead, turns up from Australia, and changes Queen 
Mab from an heiress into a pauper; how nobly Sir Ronald acts, 
how basely the Earl; and how, in the end, Queen Mab dies, Sir 
Ronald is killed in a duel, and the wicked Earl is left triumphant, 
cannot be set out here. Such, however, are some of the incidents, 
which are interwoven throughout with a quantity of racin 
details. We do not propose to treat our readers to any of Lo: 
James Douglas's descriptions of castles that commanded views 
“of almost two entire counties,’ nor of the Earl’s soliloquy 
before his interview with a moneylender, though it is enlivened by 
touches of pathos such as “ A couple of hundred years ago I could 
have locked 1 him safely in the great dungeon; now I suppose I 
must listen to him and be polite, Ah! that is what hurts me, 
having even to speak to such a hound as Moses Falcon.” We 
shall prefer a portion of dialogue in the same scene :-— 

“TI do not believe it!” furiously exclaimed the irate Jew. “ Your lord- 
oo does try to put me off. I will send for the deed and satisfy myself, and 


“ That will do,” said the Earl sternly, with an evil gleam in his eyes. 
“T have an engagement. My horse is, or should be, at the door, and 
1 am not ready. I will wish you good morning, Mr. Falcon.” “ Danvers,” 
he continued as the butler answered the bell, “show this gentleman out. If 
he needs any refreshment, serve it him in the steward’s room.” And with- 
out waiting to notice the effect of his last remark, Lord Darell, whistling 
a new and popular waltz, instantly left the room. 


It would be rash to say that nobody will be able to read such 

as we have quoted with pleasure, for it is possible that 
the world may still contain a few iron, unwearied minds, to whom 
they even might seem bright and fresh. 

When the public, who had forgotten their White's Selborne, 
first found Mr. Jefferies beginning to write about minute details 
of country life, they were enchanted. An element that before 
was getting a little crowded out of fiction and ordinary light 
literature by analytical psychology and allusions to the obscurer 
Greek authors, was eagerly welcomed back; and if Mr. Jefferies 
was not considered exactly to have discovered the country, he 
was at least allowed to have a aamgpe # of writing about 
field-mice and hedgehogs. Mr. Jefferies, while thus winning a 
triumphant and conspicuous place as an observer of tomtits, also 
showed himself capable of a more extended vision, and of being 
able to fetch fire from Grecian altars, while he discussed the merits 
and demerits of rural domestic economy. The question for the 
critic would now seem to be,—Is this of waggon-ruts overhung 
with grass, “ along which weasels often hunted,” or of yellow- 
hammers sitting humped up on gates; mixed with rhapsodies 
about tht human form divine, and the knee “ which is so very 
human, so nearly sorrowful in its humanity,” and in which “ we 
recognize all that the heart has experienced,” worth anything in 
literature, or is it a mere trick? Is it something that comes 
voluntarily out of the writer's heart, or is it something that 
he has manufactured to meet the taste of the public, which just 
now in literature is running on the habits of field-mice and the 
beauty of the human form, and in three years’ time may be run- 
ning again on pirates and knights in armour? So full of affec- 
tations is Mr. Jefferies’s style that we should hardly blame the 
critic who pronounced his wares a mere manufacture to suit 
the state of the market, although we should not consider the 
criticism to be just. Affected Mr. Jefferies’s writing may often be ; 
but beneath it is a pure and delicate love for the beautiful in the 
world of fields and fills and in the human body. And not seldom 


* Queen Mab. A Novel. By Lord James Douglas, 2 vols. London: 
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this love for the beautiful takes expression in passages of great 
poetic charm. Then, too, Mr. Jefferies has a genuine feeling for 
modern peasant life, and when he draws an agricultural labourer 
- us with neither a caricature nor an ideal representation. 

Morn is an attempt to make use of these powers in an 
ordinary novel. The plot is a simple one. The story opens by 
showing us Felise, the heroine, climbing a hill to see the sunrise. 
Very charming is the description of the fields and hedges in the 
dew, and equally charming is the description of the heroine her- 
self. This young lady, we are told, is just emerging from that 
explosive condition in which St. Augustine descri himself 
when he says, “ Not yet a lover, but in love with loving, I sought 
something to love, yearning to be in love.” In fact, the first 
chapter sees her transfer this vague emotion to an object. This 
is how Mr, Jefferies describes the earlier state. Delicate as it is, 
we cannot help preferring the concise, if tautological, analysis of 
the Carthaginian Father. 

But could this be? Could any one love without an object? Is it 
song for the heart to become full and yet without an image? Not per- 

ps with a small nature, a narrow mind, a stunted being. ith all great 
hearts and true women it is always the case ; they love first in themselves ; 
they love without knowing why, or whom ; it’s their very life. If such a 
great and noble woman were enclosed in a prison from youth, and itted 
no sight of man, still to the end of existence she would love. The divine 
flame lighted in her with life would burn on to the last moment. 

Felise’s heart was lost before she saw him. She lost it amid the flowers 
of the meadow, the wind on the hill, by the rushing stream. She lost it 
in her study among her books, her poetry of old Greece—songs of the 
“Violet Land”—her Odyssey and dramas of Sophocles and hylus ; 
among the stars that swept over the hill, by the surge that ran up and 
kissed her feet. The pointed grass stole it from her, the fresh leaves of the 
spring demanded it; all things beautiful took it from her. Her heart was 
lost long since. 

The latter part of this rhapsody is certainly very pretty, though 
it has a certain clumsiness of style in parts, which we are sur- 
prised at the author not avoiding. It ought to have been obvious 
to him that in such a passage to talk of the Odyssey, Sophocles, 
and Aischylus generally was not so effective as if he had named 
@ particular person, and so called up a concrete image. To sa 
that she lost her heart with Nausicaa at the water-tanks, wit 
Miranda in the Island, or Rosalind at the wrestling, strikes a note 
of emotion far more directly than to say “in her Odyssey or her 
Shakspeare.” Enough, however, of such presumptuous criticism. 
The history of Felise’s love affair with Martial Barnard, in which 
the lady does all the wooing and the gentleman all the hanging 
back, is not brought to a successful termination without the in- 
terposition of a painful little underplot—a few incidents such as 
the pawning of a pearl necklace, a row at a public meeting, and 
the madness of a rejected suitor. When the reader has ex- 
plored these, he will greg | set the book down with a desire to 
read something more by the same author, if that author will 
not be quite eo hysterical over the tom-tits and the heroine’s 
anatomy. 

Incognita is not a book in which are to be found the more 
obvious faults of the ordinary three-volume novel—want of inci- 
dent, poorly and stupidly contrived situations, improbable motives, 
and tiresome dialogue. Yet the book is not a good one; for, 
though it avoids these weaknesses, it has plenty of faults. The 
plot is very badly contrived. It unfolds nothing, and has no 
central motive; while the characters, though they talk well 
enough, are mere shadows; shadows through which even the 
sword goes without any feeling of reality. To make a murder- 
plot anything but duil and fantastic, the characters must be 
ee oy of real flesh and blood, Another great defect shared by 
all the characters, and one which goes oddly with the last- 
mentioned fault, is their brutality. Probably the author plumes 
himself on his realism in this point, but in truth he has no reason 
to do so. A description of the brutality of wealthy suburban 
society may or may not be exact, but it can never be interesting. 
Had Mr. Cresswell introduced a character of real nobility of feeling, 
he would, by the contrast, have greatly heightened the moral paint- 

of his characters all round. That element in humanity which 
is not wicked, but merely brutal, is quite large enough to be worth 
writing about; but in isolation it is as tedious and uninteresting 
as mere humdrum goodness. The hero of Jncognita, a Godfrey 
Ravenhill, is the best character in the book, and, had the author 
been able to get beyond a very shadowy conception of him, he 
might have become a real creation—not what he is, the lay figure 
of a novelist. His is a character that is often described in fiction, 
but can always be made interesting. He is a self-indulgent 
man of the world, without any good feeling or enthusiasm, who 
has an occasion to act a chivalrous and generous part suddenl 
put before him, and who, without any beating about the bus 
or analysis of his feelings, acts that part nobly and well. 
Ravenhill is engaged to married to Cecilie vil. He 
finds that she has been compromised by the designs of a certain 
Major Lavers. He forces a confession of this from her, and 
the ment between them is broken off. That same da 
Ravenhill discovers that Cecilie’s grief and sense of shame an 
weakness are now hurrying her to place herself irrevocably 
in Major Lavers’s power. Ravenhill, not because he loves her any 
longer, but from a chivalry of feeling, resolves to save her. Acti 
on the impulse he goes armed with a sword-cane to a w 
through which he knows Major Lavers will pass. Major Lavers, 
he knows, cone a sword-cane. The two men fight, and 
Ravenhill runs Lavers through the heart. Before he leaves the 
‘wood, however, he sees that the whole scene has been witnessed 
by a tall girl dressed in black, who holds a black mask before her 


face. He speaks to her and gives her some indication of the sub- 
ject of the duel. She answers that he need never fear anything 
from her. This is by no means a bad start for a novel, but unfor- 
tunately the author has very little idea of developing the story he 
has begun. It is apparently easy to him to go on weaving very 
artfully plenty of new and suggestive situations, but he cannot in- 
terlace and develop them. He can start the game, but he cannot 
run it down. It would be easy to mention four or five capital 
incidents and situations which the author lets drop, to follow 
instead the very stale scent of a trial of the wrong person at the 
Old Bailey. Perhaps a fair example of Mr. Cresswell’s style 
might be given by quoting the conversation in which Cecilie 
shows her former fiancé, Ravenhill, that she has guessed that it 
was he who killed Major Lavers, and in which she tries to find 
out whether he still has any love left for her :— 

When they had turned, she remarked, 

“ But it was nothing to you. It did not matter to you.” Her voice was 
cold, horribly cold, assertive merely of a matter of fact, with some under- 
tone that seemed to mean she resented Ais having interfered on her behalf. 

**T hope some things matter to all men,” said Ravenhill. 

Again Cecilie made no response. He had always had a trick of closing 
her lips with his answers. 

“Were you jealous of him?” she asked, after a little time. 

“T was not jealous of him, Miss Danvil,” answered Ravenhill, in a voice 
that, though not loud, fell like the blow of a sledge-hammer. 

Mr. Cresswell can write with a fine edge to his words. Let his next 
book have more human interest, and he may make a good novel. 

Though we cannot absolutely endorse the a praise conferred 
upon her new book by “ The Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,’” 
in her preface to Miss Tommy, we are willing to admit that it has 
considerable merits. To have written “a simple and old-fashioned 
story,” and “to have painted one ‘who was only a woman ’— 
nothing more,” is what a great many novelists would have liked 
to have done. It is seldom, however, that a novelist speaks so 
frankly to the critics and the public as to her belief in her 
achievement. Miss Tommy is called a Medieval Romance—that 
is, a romance of the middle- —and tells the loves of a certain 
Miss Thomasina Trotter and Major Gordon. The story is told in 
the first person by a Miss Murray, who has a lover Charlie 
Gordon. The book opens by showing us the young lady dis- 
consolate at the idea of her lover going to India and her parents 
refusing to allow an engagement with him. Miss Tommy, who 
knows the lover and his family, does her best to console the young 
lady, and takes her on a long visit at Dover. Presently an uncle 
of Charlie comes on the stage. This is Major Gordon. Of course 
he has been the love of Miss Tommy’s youth, and of course the 
most unobservant person in real life would have seen it lo 
before the narrator does, Though in the end Miss Tommy ai 
the Major do not , an equally suitable arrangement is come 
to, and the lady is able to devote her life to nursing the poor 
blind and invalided soldier. The best scene in the book is the 
reading out before the two old lovers of Crabbe’s tale Procrasti- 
nation, which, by a somewhat clumsy piece of affectation, is 
es as a poem “which probably this generation never heard 
of.” 

Professor Conant is a very different sort of book. It is a seeth- 
ing mass of characters, incidents, and disquisitions on all things 
in heaven and earth. Speaking of the persons of his novel, the 
author tells us:—“ Their loves and exaltations, their griefs and 
perils, the modest talks in which they discuss their plans, and 
their theories of religious, political, and social life became strangely 
real to him who wrote.” they became strangely real to him 
who wrote, they have in the process of transmission become 
strangely unreal to him who reads. Not one character in the 
book, unless it be the Professor, has any sense of life in him. All 
the rest are but lay figures, who are hurried by the author from 
the stirring incidents of shipwreck to the comparative quiet and 
repose of an interview with a deputation of “the Irish National 
Land e of America” with the utmost unconcern. This is 
the free and unfettered style of narration adopted :—‘“ A lifeboat 
was tying to, and a single glass was seeking to descry a sail. It 
was Bolton, The night had been stormy and perilous to his 
frail craft. Precious lives had been lost, and the survivors were 
in mourning, Early the night before a dip of the boat had thrown 
Miss Roberts into the sea ; half a dozen bold swimmers had leaped 
after her, but she had not been rescued, and only half of those 
who had gone to her aid returned.” This incident—not unlike 
that described in the famous song, “ Over went the captain, over 
went the crew ”—is of considerable importance to the issue of 
Mr. Huntington’s story. We will not, however, develop it 
further here, but will leave our readers to explore for themselves. 
Perhaps they will find entertainment and instruction in the work. 
ourselves, that Mr. had put the consider- 
able literary gifts he possesses to better use—say, in giving usa 
really good account of social life in Canada—instead of attempting 
to “court that enchantment and infatuation which,” he tells us 
in his preface, comes from studying “the loves of men and 


‘women, 
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like Miss Yonge’s books, and that the former in no way regard 
them as a sly form of history lessons. There is therefore little 
more to be said. The story treats of two boys who are left 
orphans, Stephen and Ambrose, the sons of a ranger of the New 
Forest. Their elder brother is, of course, a weak coward, and 
allows his wife to turn'them out of their old home. The boys, 
accompanied by the inevitable faithful old hound, wander up to 
London to look for an uncle, whom they regard in a light of 
great veneration, a feeling not enhanced when they discover him 
to have turned into Wolsey’s jester> The boys in London become 
*prentices, one of an armourer, the other of a printer; and, after 
saving the life of Henry VIII. and doing other notable deeds, as 
was the wont of the London Pg they marry and die in the 
orthodox fashion, That is, good, gentle, and pious brother 
dies, and the happy, headstrong, noble brother lives and marries ; 
for such is life with the lady novelist who writes for children. 

Miss Yonge is to be congratulated on her knowledge — the 
result of intelligent research in English social life during the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century—and for the highly commend- 
able way in which she sets forth her authorities in the preface. 
We think, however, that her conception of the London ’prentice is, 
on the whole, a little too august, a little too much like that of the 
citizen in The Knight of the Burning Pestle. 


ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


(has Civil Service History of England adds yet another to the 
list of manuals already existing to aid the crammer in his 
harmful task. It is little more than a dictionary of everts and 
names and dates. If it be ible from its to “ get up” 
history enough to pass the Civil Service examinations, then these 
examinations must be a hollow sham, and the sooner they are 
abolished the better. Scanty as are the scraps of explanatory 
matter, they are so far behind the latest lights in English history 
that, even i — word for word, they will ly satisfy competent 
examiners. This text-book still sticks to the old-fashioned plan of 
calling the period before Egbert the Heptarchy, and enumerating 
its seven several States. Nor is it better informed as to later times. 
We find that upon the death of Llewellyn “ Wales was erected 
into a principality for the heir of the English crown.” On the 
accession of James I. to the throne of England it is added, “‘ The 
Norman and Saxon lines were for the first time combined in his 
person.” In the a which gives a “Table of the principal 
and losses of Great Britain from William the Conqueror to 

ictoria,” we are surprised to find the “Ionian Islands” still 
standing as a“ British possession,” while Cyprus is not there at all. 
In another Appendix, entitled “ English Historical Biography,” 
we learn for the first time that Thomas Cromwell “ was beheaded 
for recommending Anne of Cleves to Henry as his wife.” 
Hitherto we had believed that the charge against him was one of 
treason. But we have said enough to show that the Civil Service 
History is neither accurate nor scientific enough to be safely 
trusted in even as a cram-book. 

The Epitome of History is a translation from the German of 
Professor Karl Ploetz. It is a compendium of the history of the 
world, ancient, medizval, and modern, compressed into one small 
volume, and has about as much in common with history in the 
true sense of the word as a pot of Liebig’s Extract has with 
a joint of beef. It is, in fact, little more than an historical 
dictionary. As such it may be used with confidence, for it has 
been carefully compiled and the author has consulted the writings 
of the latest workers in historical research, The information it 
contains is therefore scientific and trustworthy, and as near an 
. roach is made to accuracy in the matter of dates as is attain- 
able in a work of the kind. Absolute certainty on any given 
historical point would seem to be beyond our reach, as even 
original authorities too often differ in their accounts of contem- 
porary events, The fact is that it is a mistake to treat history as 
& record of names and dates to be mastered by a superhuman effort 
of memory. Its educational value lies in the mo preeies it gives of 
studying the workings of the human mind, of gaining a know- 
ledge of a wide range and diversity of character. This is now so 
earnestly insisted upon, and so generally accepted by all educators 
worthy of the name, that it is astonishing to find a constant 
stream of books which are merely tables of historical data still 
issuing from the press with the avowed object of teaching 
history. It is like attempting to learn chemistry by committing 
-_ * The Civil Service History of E By F. A. White, B.A. 
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to memory the several names of elements without any demon~ 
strative experiments to show the effect they have on one another 
when brought into combination. Nor can we understand who 
the examiners are who Are satisfied with the very small amount 
of real historical knowledge that can be scraped off such mere 
The Dine of 

e Digest of Enylish History is based on the better system of 
dealing with one period of history more in detail, and, although 
also a professed aid to examination, is, we should think, intended 
for the use of much younger students than either of the books we 
have just noticed. Instead of being written as a continuous 
narrative, it is all cut up into scraps and sections which, in spite 
of the name, make its pages look thoroughly indigestible. The 
author claims as distinctive features of his little book that it is 
reliable and tangible. We had hitherto supposed that all books 
must by their very nature be tangible. An intangible book could 
not exist unless it shared the airy of the “ new clothes” 
of the Emperor in the familiar fairy tale. Perhaps with a view 
to making the matter more tangible the author attempts to narrate 
bygone events in the present tense. We say attempts, because 
every here and there he lapses into the past tense, as, for example, 
Marshal Villars avails himself of the large numbers of trees around 
and entrenched his men, &c. This fault tends to great confusion 
of style, and makes it undesirable for use as a school book. 

The Civil Service Geography is one of the books that follow the 
old-fashioned system of treating geography as simply a know- 
ledge of the names and positions of certain spots on the surface of 
the globe. It was written more than twenty years ago, before the 
general reformation in —~ class-books which is so dis- 
tinctive a feature of the present day. This may account for its 
adherence to the old-fashioned method, against which we have 
so often protested, of appealing to the memory only. The present 
edition professes to have been revised and corrected down to 
the current year. Opening it at random at Russia, we find that 
all religious sects are tolerated in that country, while there is not a 
word said of the recent workings of the mineral oil in Baku, which 
threatens to revolutionize the commerce in a and may 
lead to such great results in developing resources of the 
Slavonic Empire. Thus we conclude that the editor has been 
guided more by other manuals than by the latest records of travel 
and research. 


Under the title Glimpses of the Globe, we have Parts IV., V., and 
VL. of a series of elemen phy books which in every respect 
contrast most favourably with theCivilServiceGeography. Here we 
find pleasant and readable accounts of the countries of the Old and 
New World, the prose lessons being frequently varied by well-chosen 
extracts in verse from Byron, Wordsworth, and other well-known 
poets. There are plenty of pictures, too, as well as maps, to give 
reality to the text. As these “ Glimpses” contain a great deal 
about the soil, climate, productions, and inhabitants, as well as 
describing the physical features of foreign lands, they are well 
suited to make the geography lesson useful as well as pleasant. 

There is not the same marked improvement in books on grammar 
that there is in those on geography. Not long since we heard a 
peer who filled the chair at a meeting connected with the cause of 
education make a heartrending appeal to the sympathies of his 
audience by a recital of the tortures he had endured when a small 
boy under the car of education. Chief among these was 
having had the English Grammar of Lindley Murray thrust into 
his hands and being expected to learn from it his first grammar 
lesson. This was the reason, he said, why he still knew nothing 
about grammar. He congratulated the children of to-day on being 
emancipated from the bonds of Lindley Murray as though its rule 
had been a tyranny akin to negro slavery. Indeed, it is a curious fea- 
ture of the times that the stock subject with speakers at educational 
meetings is abuse of the books in vogue when they were young, and 
declaration of their own consequent ignorance of the sciences 
those books professed to teach. One is driven to wonder what 
some yedrs hence the children of to-day will find to say on such 
occasions if it be true that the text-books they have now in their 
hands are so very far in advance of the old ones. So far as 
concerns grammars, however, we can see no such very marked 
improvement. 

n the Civil Service English Grammar, a new edition of which 
is issued, we of the blunders were rife 
adozen years . For instance, the progress of the language 
is marked off into “Five Great Beriods.” Each of these is dis- 
tinguished by a different name, and to the beginning and end of 
each a distinct date is assigned. This bears absurdity on the face 
of it. Every one knows how subtle and ual the changes in a 
language are, and how it is almost impossible to get at the date of 
the introduction even of a new word. Thus who can believe that 
the first period of the English language came to an end in 1066, 
and that in 1067 the people spoke something different ? Or what 
happened in the year 1250 that it should be assigned as the first 
year when Old English was spoken, or in 1550 that it should be 
given the honour of ushering in “ Modern English”? We notice 
with surprise that the string of writers in this Modern English is 
led off by George Buchanan, author of the History of Scotland. 
The book is noted as a specimen of Latin prose. The author is 
uo happier in his derivations than in his history, and must have 
sought them in his own fancy. To trace bachelor from the French 
bas, low, and chevalier, a knight, may not be original, but is 
ridiculous. We recommend him to consult either Brachet or 
Littré, and he will see that the original form of bachelor was 
simply low Latin for a cowboy, and will also find the steps pointed 
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out by which it has now attained a place in chivalry and letters. 
We learn with surprise from the preface that this ignorant little 
book has been compiled because none of the text-books now in 
use “contain sufficient information on this subject to enable a 
candidate to answer satisfactorily very many of the questions 
given at a Civil Service examination.” But 4s no information is 
of value unless it be trustworthy, we cannot recommend it to fill 
up the void. 

The two other works on grammar on our list are intended more 
for the use of the teacher than of the taught, The one contains 
“ Notes of Grammar Lessons,” to be given to the class through the 
medium of the blackboard ; the other text-book, on the Analysis 
of Sentences, is a collection of exercises in parsing and analysis. 

Among the latest additions to the series of Messrs. Blackie & 
Son’s School Classics we find Goldsmith's Good-Natured Man 
and She Stoops to Conquer, with a biographical notice of the 
author prefixed and notes explanatory of the text appended to 
each. Many of the expressions that find a place in the notes we 
should have thought explained themselves and required no inter- 
preter. However, as the notes are all placed at the end, reference 
to them is optional. The convenient size and clear type of these 
little volumes ought to commend them to general use. The anno- 
tated edition of King John, in Messrs. Longmans’ “‘ Modern Series,” 
is prefaced by an introduction containing a biographical sketch of 
Shakspeare and the story of the play told in prose. It seems to 
be taken for granted that boys nowadays have understandings 
too weak to make out the story of a play for themselves, for 
most school editions tell it them before they begin. This must 

uite take away any interest they might otherwise feel in reading 

e play. We notice a pedigree setting forth the relationship of 
the chief characters, and a map of Henry II.’s Continental domi- 
nions, and several illustrations, as very praiseworthy attempts to 
give a clear view of the history and costumes of the period. 


ENGLISH CARICATURES OF NAPOLEON.* 


R. ASHTON’S English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I., 

like his Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, is less a 

full account of his subject than a collection of materials useful 
for writing one. The book not the less deserves to tempt that 
fe aap person, the general reader. The general turner over, 
who is also, after a fashion, a student of literature, will give it a 
still greater share of his appreciation. Its one hundred and fifteen 
illustrations are exactly designed for his amusement, and it is his 
fault and not-Mr. Ashton’s if they do not also serve for his instruc- 


tion. 

The author must, however, partly bear the blame if his book 
does not prove as profitable reading as it well might. Mr. 
Ashton’s method has not been well chosen. He calls his book 
English Caricature and Satire on Napoleon I., but it is rather 
a skeleton life of the Emperor, with a running commentary 
of contemporary and hostile criticism, We cannot but think 
that this was the wrong side from which to approach the 
subject. The facts of Napoleon's life have been told abun- 
dantly elsewhere, and, as Mr. Ashton would himself acknow- 
ledge, better told. There is no need to mention the larger books 
on the subject, but we may point out that Lockhart’s admirable 
short biography has lately been reprinted in a cheap form. It 
would have been enough if Mr. Ashton had given a few extracts 
from this work, and had added what original comment he thought 
ameuey in the form of an occasional note. The space gained 
might then have been devoted to a fuller account of the cari- 
catures, and, better still, of the caricaturists. As it is, they turn 
up mysteriously, gery from nowhere in particular. This 
is a serious drawback, both to the value and the interest of the 
book. The names of Gillray and Rowlandson are familiar enough ; 
but nine out of ten of Mr. Ashton’s readers will meet the other 
caricaturists for the first time, and would willingly know more 
about them. In deliberately turning from this side of his subject 
the author does himself wrong, for he — to have chosen 
that way of doing his work which was likely to cause him the 
least trouble. 

To a considerable extent, however, the book owes its value to 
the author’s exertions as an illustrator rather than as a writer. 
As we learn from the title-page, he has himself prepared the 
illustrations, so, however much he may owe to the drawings, it 
cannot be said that Mr. Ashton is saved by beauties not his 
own. None of them are full copies of the original, being not 
only greatly diminished in size, which was a matter of course, 
but in most cases only extracts. Mr. Ashton takes the figure 
of Napoleon, and as little else as possible. In this way in- 
justice is no doubt done to the draughtsman. The reader who 
will com the little figures extracted, on p. 246 of the first 
volume, from Gillray’s “‘ Handwriting on the Wall” with the en- 
graving of the whole plate given in the Caricature History of the 

y destroying the unity of the work. way of driving 
home the ae we may point out that the p Mo Md can be 
repeated by comparing the figures of Addington and Napoleon as 
given on p. 177 and the same among their admirably drawn sur- 
roundings in Gillray’s “Armed Heroes.” Mr. Ashton, however, 
may point out that he has confined himself to dealing directly 
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with the figure of Napoleon as shown in English caricature, 
and that, good as the Potolid imbecility of Lord Hawkesbury 
may be in the oo just named, it does not bear on the 
matter in hand. That matter is the terrible conqueror himself. 
His career, as it — to the English caricaturist, can be 
followed here from Gillray’s picture of him asa ragged urchin 
gnawing a bone in Corsica, down to the Colophon which shows 
him with folded arms gloomily seated on a m m over- 
shadowing the Island of St. Helena. In this long gallery Napoleon 
appears with a considerable variety of detail, but with little differ- 
ence in essentials. The artists were men of very various degrees 
of skill, and of more or less fertility of imagination, but they are 
all of one mind in their view of Napoleon. He is always either 
the ruthless military tyrant threatening fire and sword, or he is in 
the other extreme, whining and lying like a detected adven- 
turer. At this time of day even those who know how far both 
views are justified by the facts of Napoleon's life =: be 
tempted to turn from this monotony of abuse and hate. There 
are two mistakes which are about equally likely to be made by 
the reader of this book who is not gifted by training or 
nature with the capacity for saying distinguo. The first, which 
he will make entirely off his own bat, is to suppose that the 
caricatures of Napoleon are exceptionally ferocious, whereas the 
fiercest of them could be paralleled from among the attacks made 
on Sir Robert Walpole or Lord North. The time was one of hard 
hitting, and a generation in which Gillray could draw Lady 
Buckinghamshire undergoing a whipping at the cart’s tail was not 
likely to be scrupulous in its japes against a foreign enemy. This 
mistake would only be made by the hasty general reader who 
forgets that Mr. Ashton’s book is a selection not only of ye one 
caricature, but even of what was published in England about 
Napoleon, not a little of which was laudatory enough. Mr. 
Ashton will himself help the weaker sort to another and an 
equally gross mistake, which is, to suppose that all this violent 
abuse was a sign of fear. He is much too fond of talking about 
the “courage shown on paper,” and speaking of the panic felt 
in preparing to repel invasion. Now, we had always thought 
that active preparation to meet danger was a sign of courage 
and intelligence. A man, and much more a nation, may be 
forgiven for boasting if it makes good its words, though of 
course the deeds look better by themselves. Now, as Mr. Ashton 
himself points out, while journalists and caricaturists were talking 
on shore, “afloat they were doing.” Just so. The nation said it 
would beat Napoleon, and it did—which, we take it, is no proof 
of cowardice. Truly, to quote Cromwell, we were never beaten 
at all by him. We ag been unable to praise Mr. Ashton’s book 
without restriction; but, if its faults were greater than they are, 
it would be welcome as a timely reminder of the days when this 
country stood alone against all Europe, headed by the ablest, the 
most indefatigable, and the most unscrupulous of modern 

and came out of the fight victorious. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


NE does not look for a thrilling novel, or Lord Tennyson’s 
new poem, or Dr. Klein on cholera, or Lord Malmesbury on 

the politics of his time, among the books annually issued by this 
Society. We resign ourselves to respectable mediocrity, and try 
to feel that the managers know the public for whom they have to 
cater, and are able to supply what their subscribers require. Still, 
with a few exceptions, we must characterize this year’s par¢el as 
distinctly of a lower average of interest than last year’s. Such 
fluctuations occur in all publishing houses, and last year’s advance 
was so considerable that if this year’s books maintain their place 
near the same level it is enough. As usual, story-books predomi- 
nate, many of them merely novels with a purpose or moral. We 
may, however, take the stories last, and begin with those volumes 
which have a scientific or historical subject. Two diocesan his- 
tories come first. Dr. Jessop’s book on Norwich is worthy of its 
learned author and of the valuable series to which it belongs. 
The East Anglian see, whether at Dunwich, or Elmham, or 
Thetford, or Norwich, is ably and clearly described without fine 
writing, yet in an interesting and easy style. Dr. Jessop’s wide 
historical learning enables him to use comparisons to good pur- 
pose ; as, for example, where he tells of Bishop Herfast, “ himself 
a married man,” who seems to have thrown the weight of his in- 
fluence into the cause of those clergy who maintained the lawful- 
ness of matrimony, and who “ ordained one man as deacon and 
another as priest, though each had a wife from whom he was un- 
willing to separate.” It is certain that a majority of the English 
secular clergy were married previous to the iniddle of the twelfth 
century; and not the English only, for Dr. Jessop reminds us 
that this was the age of an bishop of Rouen whose wife 
bore him children, and of Herbert, the married Bishop of Milan. 
Another point which Dr. Jessop brings out in the early of his 
book is that before the Conquest a bishop sometimes held more 
than one see. Theodred, who was Bishop of London as early as 
926, was also Bishop of Elmham, and the Londoners found fault 
with him for the favour he showed to the shrine of St. Edmund at 


Bury in his East Anglian diocese. The book comes virtually to 


an end with the history of the Nonjurors, who were strong in 
Anglia and had bishops at Thetford and Ipswich, but there is a 
summary of subsequent events down to the present, including a 
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kind of digression on the work accomplished by Bishop Stanley, 

who wrote so entertainingly about Birds, and was father of the 

late Dean of Westminster. The volume concludes with a chrono- 
ical list and an excellent index. 

The History of Winchester, by the Rev. William Benham, is 
another very welcome volume. Mr. Benham’s qualifications for 
the task are well known, and, like Dr, Jessop, he has made the 
early part of his book the most interesting, and steers clear of the 

ue errors about King Lucius and the British bishops which 
isfigure Milner’s History of Winchester, and many a book of 
greater fame. A very useful appendix gives an account of “the 
a of Church Lands at the Dissolution of the Monasteries,” 
there are lists of bishops, priors, and deans, with an index. 

Of very similar character with the foregoing is Mr. Gibson's 
Northumbrian Saints, chapters from the early history of the 
English Church, It is of course more or less a series of extracts 
from Beda, but is none the worse on that account, and may be 
strongly recommended. Mr. Gibson deals with the lives of 
Paulinus, Aidan, Cuthbert, Wilfrid, and others, the most interest- 
ing chapter being perhaps that on Ceedmon and St. Hilda. Small 
as the book is, it ought to have had an index. 

There are two convenient little volumes of Bible lessons, both by 
ladies. Faithful Soldiers and Servants, by Miss Mary Lewis, is a 
series of twenty addresses to young men. They are forcible and 
practical, but moderate and sensible in tone, especially on the 
— of temperance. Bible Thoughts for Daily Use is by Mrs. 

ampbell, and, avoiding controversial questions, endeavours to 
offer some suggestions and interesting thoughts for family read- 
ing. They are printed in good large type, and will probably be 
found very suitable for their purpose, as well as for private ing. 
Evangel and Evangelist, by the Rev. Arthur Carr, is a course of 
addresses delivered at Wokingkam in Lent 1883 to Sunday School 
teachers and others. The Great Passion Vindicated, by 

essianic prophecy in general, but especially with the fifty-thi 
chapter of Isaiah. The ments are clearly put, and there is 
not a word too much in the little volume. 

Two Years in an Indian Mission, by the Rev. F. H. Blackett, 
will be read with much interest by those who take the same view 
of the subject as the author. Mr. Blackett speaks from experience, 
as he was one of the Cambridge mission to Delhi; his opinions 
are summed up in a concluding paragraph, in which, enumerating 
the principal forms of religious belief in Hindustan, he points out 
the influence, first of Christianity, and then of infidelity, on the 
native mind:—“The past religious history of India has been 
unique ; its present religious condition is unique; and its future 
bids fair to keep up the tradition.” A Friend's Hand is a suitable 
book for the sick and old, being in large type, light to hold, and 
prettily got up. It contains aa ay by the Dean of Lichfield, and 
texts, = is fairly but somewhat fancifully illustrated by Miss 


e have received a few books on scientific subjects, of which 
the best is Our Insect Allies, by Theodore Wood. It is a great 
pity that this really delightful little book should be disfigured by 


. the author's predilection for long words. The information given is 


uite on a level with the understanding of an intelligent boy of 
eight or nine ; but the question arises, Could he read the book with 
sufficient ease to give him any pleasure? No doubt the use of 
certain scientific terms is necessary, and it is as well he should 
learn them early in his education, but why “lavation” for wash- 
ing, “ appellation ” for name, “ oviposition 
sentences as “seemingly inadequate qualification.” ‘I'he author 
knows his subject ; but it is a great pity to darken knowledge with 
words of three or four syllables, where those of one or two would 
not only equally answer the purpose but be paar reading. 

We must make a similar complaint with regard to Heroes of 
Science, by T. C. Lewis, M.A. Every page is repulsive with 
sentences which a boy would have to spell out, or at least to read 
twice before he struck the meaning or found any sense. “ Tram- 
melled with the trappings of usefulness,” and “immediately remu- 
nerative occupation of instrument vendor,” too, are merely 
affected ways of expressing simple statements, as is, also, “ All the 
forces of incredulity that ignores, of conservatism that hates, and 
of ridicule that mocks what is new, were marshalled to op the 
work in which Stephenson was e -” If science is to be 
boiled down, let it be at least boiled into simple conversa- 
tional English, The Heroes of Science whom Mr. Lewis treats of 
are “mechanicians,” including Watt, Stephenson, Arkwright, 
Crompton, and others, down to Babbage, and, with the drawback 
mentioned, is very suitable reading for young people. 

We come next to the story-books, and before we go into their 
literary merits we must say a word as to the illustrations. With 
very few exceptions we regret not to be ableto praise them. They 
labour for the most part under two serious faults, Either the 
drawing is not sufficiently good for the engraver, or a good 
drawing has been spoilt. The Little Old Portrait, for example, is 
lavishly illustrated with what look like coloured lithographs in 
the text, but the drawings are so stiff and meaningless that the 
very elaborate and novel process employed in engraving them is 
thrown away. On the other hand, a number of books have wood- 
cuts designed by artists such as Mr. Frank Dadd, and they are cut 
away and ruined by the engraver. The faces in a large majority are 
scarcely human ; they do not illustrate the text in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. 

We are disappointed, on the whole, with Mrs. Molesworth’s 
new story, The Little Old Portrait, above mentioned ; however, 


for egg-laying, or such | 


with Mr. Swinburne’s recent inging in her ears, this 
need not distress her. There isa flavour of book-making about 
it not often found in Mrs. Molesworth’s work. Bearing the Yoke, 
by Miss Helen Shipton, is a capital story for a Sunday School 
prize or a village lendin sheeey, original in plot, healthy in tone, 
simply written in a forcible style, and ending happily—as all 
fiction of the kind, in our opinion, ought to do. e may 
thoroughly recommend it, The hero is a young farmer, whose 
father leaves him the burden of a trust not willingly betrayed, but 
unluckily dishonoured. He sacrifices himself to d his father's 
name, and his youth is spent in cheeseparing to repay a sum of 
money lost by a dishonest attorney. Thereis a love story running 
— the business questions, and an intelligent vicar to fr 
sensible advice in time of need. The same author's Cottage Next 
Door is a somewhat melancholy tale of the Black Country, very 
carefully worked out, and but too painfully interesting. It re- 
lates to the life of a poor boy who grows up under the idea that 
his father’s evil career is entailed upon him. His gradual emanci- 
pation is finely told and very affecting, and there is a reality in 
the characters but too often wanting in modern stories, Captain 
Jewell's Wife, by the author of Miss July, lacks this ring of reality. 
It tells of an undisciplined young girl who marries the son of a 
sailor in a better class of life than herown. She becomes jealous 
of the love and respect her husband has for his mother, runs 
away, and altogether behaves in a very foolish and incomprehensible 
manner. However, eventually she is brought to see the error of 
her ways, and, like her husband, to value her mother-in-law. The 
One Army, by 8S. M. Sitwell, is a readable story of a common- 
place family. There are two children, a boy and a girl, who 
pursue the narrow way without popes. suffering from the 
thorns supposed to hedge it in. Of course the boy wants to be a 
sailor, as all boys do at a certain early age 5 but to please his 
mother he becomes a soldier, and event wins the Victoria 
Cross, as the heroes of fiction so often do. The dense stupidity 
of the poor in the face of sickness is well described. The 
distinctive feature of this book is that it is made interesting 
without recourse to love-making or marriage. The Magic Flute, 
by Miss Mary Linskill, contains the account of an acrobatic 
feat performed by one Alan Wetherby, which we va nap 
other boys not to attempt. A pony in a pony carriage run 
away, and the hero—certainly he deserves the name—* seized 
the reins and hung on, and at the first opportunity he flung both 
his feet upward, clasping them tightly around the neck of the 
surprised and half-terrified creature; so terrified was it that it 
slackened its pace almost instantly.” It is no excuse for such 
an incident that it ever happened in real life. We can scarcely 
endorse the assertion at page 189 that “ many a poet, many an 
artist, has been so paralysed by the ponderous weight of con- 
tradictory and unintelligible criticism that his productive power 
has been totally destroyed.” Of Muriel's Two Crosses, by Miss 
Annette Lyster, we have nothing unfavourable to say, save that 
it is likely to conduce to a somewhat morbid self-consciousness. 
Mabel is an interesting and unusual character, but her crosses 
somehow seem to be more or less deserved. The scene of the 
story is chiefly laid in Cornwall and at Plymouth, and the local 
scenery of the background is extremely well drawn. Altogether 
we can recommend this as a well-written and highly m tale. 
In His Courts, by Miss M. E. Hayes, is a commonplace story of 
middle-class life, with the commonplace plot of a long-lost child 
and a seeking mother. There are too many characters not 
sufliciently worked up to give interest or individuality to any 
one of them. A Wild Goose Chase, by F. Scarlett Potter, has 
a plot in which the situation above described is reversed. 
Giles Culverwell tramps through the world to find a grand- 
father, but finds ins an a after unparalleled adventures 
and many thrilling and delightful escapades. The Pride of the 
Village, by Mr. A. Eubule-Evans, tells of a boy in a village 
school who distinguishes himself by his cleverness, and becomes 
a solicitor in a country town, and is sorely tempted. He falls, and 
is rescued by the heroine, who pays for him some money belonging 
toa client which he had misappropriated. He cannot ey ond 
a very clever lawyer, as he never seems to guess where the mone 
comes from. The plot is certainly unsatisfactory, but the book is 
rescued from failure by the powerful drawing and individuality of 
the characters. A Dresden Romance, by Miss Laura M. Lane, is 
simply a short novel. The plot turns on a stolen note which a 
young bank clerk has to e good. A eng J Gretchen is intey- 
woven with the missing thalers, but we may leave readers to find 
out the somewhat hazy dénouement. The pictures are a trifle 
better than in some of the other books, and there is a prett 
view of Meissen, evidently ue from a photograph, No 
Beauty, by Miss H. L. Childe-Pemberton, is also to all intents 
and purposes a novel—the story of an authoress who marries the 
wrong man in a wrong way, having robbed the girl to whom 
he was engaged of her lover. She is punished for her sin by 
finding she cannot retain the fickle heart she has won. She 
knows she is plain to ugliness, but trusts to her intellect to 
enable her to keep her husband. An old lover turns up to. 
console her when she becomes a widow, and the blighted 
authoress begins a me ge life. A Good Copy, by J. Bayford 
Harrison, has a goo ot. A picture-dealer sends a clever 
young artist to copy a Gainsborough in a country house. When 
the artist is packing it up, the dealer contrives to change the 
copy for the original. ur Crofts, the artist, is naturally sus- 
pore and is very near being imprisoned. While he is painting 
@ falls in love and becomes engaged to the gardener's daughter, 
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and much of the story turns on her belief in his innocence. A 
second story is in the same volume, Their Daughter, which turns 
on 4 mistaken identity. An old couple fancy they have found a 
lost daughter in a convicted thief. They endeavour, even after 
find out the truth, to rescue her from the error of her way. 
Curtman’s Wife is a fairly well-written story of humble 
. There is temptation, sin, conviction, illness, and so forth, 
and Martha Curtman, sorely tried, behaves nobly. The Valley of 
Baca, also by an author whose name is withheld, is the story 
of “a vain, pleasure-loving, and capricious girl,” who is also a 
There is a healthy religious tone in this story which 
should make it popular. Cuthbert Conningsby, by Miss Everett 
Green, we do not like so well as The Valley of Baca. Cuthbert 
is precociously fond of « cathedral; and, on the whole, we do 
not ‘wonder that stronger and, we had almost said, healthier- 
minded; boys bully him. Crab Court, by M. Seeley, would be 
found a t help by district visitors in their dealings with the 
poor. There isa sort of amateur Bible-woman in it who goes 
about among her neighbours, nursing the sick, consoli the 
afflicted, and giving wise and useful advice under the guise of 
telling stories about “ Aunt Charity,” and how she got the tops of 
windows open, milk given to the children, and dirty corners 
cleansed, re is no preaching in it, except the pons of 
order, punctuality, thrift. The Manborough Choir Boys 
scarcely coincide with the choir boys of past a and we 
confess to a feeling of unregenerate satisfaction that they are un- 
like any we ever knew. Thereisadean whose motto is my weep 
“ Confess and be h ”; the senior chorister uses the finest of 


good grammar, mixed with the choicest of slang; the boys say 
their prayers ‘with a commendable regularity. The Boys of 
i t Hayes, is a harmless little story in 


‘on, by 

coals print about nothing very particular. Three Weddings belongs 
to the same series ; and the young milliners who are the heroines 
are not more real than Zhe Manborough Choir Boys. There is, 
however, a grandmother who might with advantage have been 
more developed in the early part of the story. Two Violets, Blind 
Jem and his Fiddle, and Sweet Violets are pretty little books 
suitable for Sunday school prizes. 

We have also received An Old ow d of Bethlehem, by the 
author of the Chronicles of the Schéi ee Family. Its 
alternative title is ‘One Link in the Great Pedigree,” and it tells 
the story of Ruth. The illustrations are in very gorgeous chromo- 
lithography, and the type is good ; so that the book is very suit- 
able for children. Little Blossom: a Book of Child Fancies, 
invented and drawn by R. André, is a pretty picture-book. On 
p. 26 there is something that reads like a parody, and a poor one, 
on Gray's Elegy, beginning | 

The beetle wheels his drowsy flight. 

The illustrations are in good taste, some of them very funny; and 
Mr. André certainly knows how to draw a pretty face. Make- 
believe and Reality is one of six of the silliest little books we have 
lately encountered. The Magic Ring is an old friend disguised in 
execrable verse. The pictures are much too good for the letter- 

We have also four volumes of a Child's Illustrated 

5 History. 


‘ AMERICAN FINANCIAL AND RAILWAY STATISTICS.* 


HE seventh volume of the United States Census is financial. 
It deals with the valuation, or, as we say, the assessment, the 
taxation, the local and national indebtedress, of the Union; com- 
bining the distincttless of general statement, the lucid exhibition 
of results, with the extreme accuracy and minuteness of detail 
characteristic of American State documents, and especially of 
their decennial statistics. Out of some nine hundred pages, filled 
for the most part with masses of lucidly arranged figures and 
elaborate calculations, a score at most possess practical interest 
for foreign, und especially for English, readers. As is often the case 
in American Blue-books, not the least interesting chapter in the 
volume is a general survey, which seems, with somewhat less 
excuse than usual, to transcend the strict limits of the compiler’s 
task. In preparing materials for legislation, in criticizing the 
administration of this or that department of Federal or local 
government, the collection of foreign examples and experiences is 
obviously legitimate, and often eminently useful and suggestive. 
But a tabular statement of the public indebtedness of foreign 
nations, a comparison of the financial position of other Powers, 
American and European, with that of the United States, however 
flattering to national self-complacency, hardly finds a legitimate 
in a work so purely domestic as the financial volume of the 
of 1880, The figures, and especially the comments of the 
compiler, however instructive in an abstract point of view, are 
ly necessary to his countrymen nor quite courteous to those 
whose domestic budgets are thus overhauled. American capitalists 
find at home investments at least as secure as, and more lucrative 
than, the bonds of foreign States. But no part 
tables, perhaps, has more immediate interest for the English reader. 
The writer calculates that the te debt of the world has 
increased, since the discovery of Californian and Australian gold 
* Report on dep Taxation, and Public Indebtedness in the United 
States, as returned at Tenth Census (June 1, 1880). (Department of 
the Interior, Census Office.) Compiled under the direction of Robert 
P. Porter. Washington: Government Printing Office. 1884. 
Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1884. By Henry 
V. Poor. New York: H. V. & H.W. Poor. London: Effingham Wilson. 


of these elaborate | 


| recovered their position. 


in 1848, from about 1,500 to 4,600 millions sterling, or over 300 
per cent. Within the period of twent which has witnessed 
the creation and reduction of the American debt, that of the outside 
world is supposed to have risen from 2,080 millions in 1860 to 
3,400 in 1870 and 4,600 in 1880; and the writer believes that, 
including the amounts omitted for lack of reliable information, 
the national debts of to-day exceed 5,000 millions, while their 
average annual increase in the last thirty-two years has been little 
less than 100 millions sterling. The national obligations of Great 
Britain and the United States alone among the greater States 
have been reduced in the course of the last ten years. That of 
France was more than doubled between 1848 and 1860, and more 
than doubled again between 1860 and 1880. In the iatter period 
the debt of Russia has been nearly trebled; that of Spain multi- 
lied fivefold; that of Italy nearly sixfold; and that of Austria- 
ungary increased by more than 50 per cent. A fact still less 
encouraging to bondholders, still more discreditable to responsible 
financiers, and alarming to thoughtful and observant politicians, 
is the constant annual growth of these enormous debts, the yearly 
deficit in time of peace which characterizes the Budget of nearly 
every civilized State—Germany, England, and America among the 
larger, Seon and Denmark among the smaller, Powers alone 
excepted, 

Turning to the proper subject of the volume, the growth of 
American wealth presents a contrast to the growth of debt else- 
where exceedingly gratifying to national self-complacency. Even 
the terrible aggregate of the debt created in four years of civil 
war seems the merest fleabite in the face of so rapid and 
stupendous an increase in the resources upon which it is charged. 
The total valuation—not the State and local assessment, but the 
true value as assigned by the officials of the Census—of real and 
personal estate was in 1850 more than 7,000 millions, in 1860 
16,000, in 1870 30,000, in 1880 43,000 millions of dollars. The 
capitalized wealth per head of the population was in 1850 $308, 
in 1860 $514, in 1870 $780, and in 1880 $870. The havoc of 
the Civil War is greatly under-represented by the manner in 
which the table showing the losses of the Southern States has 
been arranged. The whole of the Slave States have been grouped 
together. Missouri, Kentucky, Maryland, and Delaware, scarcely 
touched by war, and comparatively little affected even by emanci- 
pation, gained in the critical decade 1860-70 almost as much as 
the thirteen Confederate States lost. But in ten years the 
estimated wealth of South Carolina, Georgia, Texas, and Alabama 
was reduced by much more than one-half, that of Mississippi by 
nearly two-thirds. The realty and personalty of Virginia were 
estimated in 1860 at 70 Sees, in 1870 at 590 millions, includ- 
ing West Virginia, which was hardly touched by the war. Of 
the Confederate States, Tennessee alone had regained her loss. 
The entire wealth of the thirteen States had been reduced from 
5,200 to 2,900 millions; and by 1880 they had little more than 
Twenty years after secession South 
Carolina was worth 322 instead of 548 millions, the valuation of 
Alabama had been reduced from 495 to 428, that of Mississippi 
from 600 to 350, that of Louisiana from 600 to 380. But the 
energy with which the rising generation of the South have 
laboured to restore the fortunes of their country may be estimated 
by the fact that in the last ten years the wealth of these thirteen 
States had been nearly doubled. That of Virginia had risen from 
590 to 1,057, of the Carolinas from 470 to 780, of Georgia from 
286 to 606; that of Texas had been multiplied fivefold, that of 


| Alabama more than doubled, that of Florida nearly trebled, that 


of Georgia increased by 250 per cent., that of Mississippi by 75, 
and that of Arkansas by 85 “ cent, It is a significant, mel 

not a surprising, fact that the three States which suffered most 
and have done least to retrieve their fortunes were those in which 
the negroes form.a majority of the population—South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana—a clear and conclusive proof, if, after 
the experience of the West Indies, proof were ed, of the in- 
curable inferiority and untrustworthiness of free negro labour. 
On the other hand, no more signal testimony to the evils of 
slavery could be given than the nearly universal feeling of 
educated Southerners that their removal is almost worth all that 
it has cost, coupled with the fact that, relieved from that burden, 


the white people of the South have created in ten years of peace 
_ partial self-government more wealth than they had lost in 
our 


— of war, and six of social, political, and industrial 
anarchy. 

The reader must bear in mind that American direct taxation is 
levied, not on income, but on capital, The local taxation, the 
State, county, and city revenue, raised exclusively by a rate on 
capitalized value, amounts to more than 300 millions of dollars, or 
60 millions sterling. That of New York City amounts to no less 
than $2} per cent.—or, say, to 6s, 8d. in the pound at least on 
incomes derived from investments—that is, on the incomes of 
widows, orphans, and retired business or professional men—and 
from 3s. of to 58. in the pound on those earned by wholesale or 
retail trade. This is over and above the enormous Federal 
taxation, direct and indirect; the burden of a protective tariff, 
which probably doubles upon the average the cost of imported 
articles, and falls, not like our own Oustoms duties on drink and 
tobacco, the indulgences of men, but on a great part of the con- 
sumption of middle-class and even of working families. An income 
of 1,000/. goes hardly further in New York than one of 600i. 


‘in London. The National Debt of the United States was, in 


1870, 2,480 millions of dollars, or nearly 500 millions sterling; 
in 1880, 2,120, or 420; but the amount of greenbacks in 
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culation had been reduced from its highest point by about 28 
millions sterling, showing a total-of nearly 100 millions paid off 
in the course of some ten The number of holders exceeds 
73,000. The largest number of holders is found in Massachusetts, 
the next largest in New York, and the third in Pennsylvania; 
nearly half the holders in the first-named State and more than a 
third in the two others being women. The four States next in 
order, Ohio, Illinois, New Hampshire, and New Jersey, have hardly 
a greater number of holders than Pennsylvania alone. By far the 
largest amount is held in New York, nearly one-third of the whole; 
another third is held by banks, insurance, and other Companies. 
The total State and local debt of the Union amounts to more than 
200 millions sterling, of which about one-eighth has been incurred 
during the last ten years. The entire amount of public obligations 
is about 615 millions, on an estimated valuation of 8,070 millions 
sterling. 

The’ coventocnth annual issue of Poor’s Manual of Railroads 
shows a total mileage of 125,500; a capital stock of 740 millions 
sterling ; a funded and floating debt of somewhat larger amount. 
Of this nominal capital at least one-half is, in the opinion of the 
compiler, fictitious. Upon the real cost of the railways, the net 
earnings of 1883, a year of fairly average © prosperity, would pay 
g per cent. It is, then, the immense nominal capital, great part of 
which has been created of late years for illegitimate, if not abso- 
lutely dishonest, purposes, that has produced the existing distrust 
and the rapid and heavy decline in the price of railway securities. 
In the three last years the increase of share capital and debt 
amounted to nearly 420 millions, out of a total of about 1,500 
millions sterling. In that period 28,400 miles of ey 4 have 
been opened, at a nominal cost of 14,000/. per mile. The real 
cost, as the compiler affirms, did not exceed 6,o00/. per mile ; 
so that much more than half of the new capital created is ob- 
viously unsubstantial. The mere existence of so vast an excess of 
nominal capital would suffice to provoke and justify distrust, if 
not panic. The arbitrary manner of its creation, the stock- 
watering and other malpractices of irresponsible directors, the 
absence in too many cases of any effective check, any real control, 
on the part of shareholders or creditors, renders it surprising, not 
that a panic should at last have occurred, but that during the 

previous years capital should have been obtained with extra- 
ordinary facility for railway enterprises of every sort—for lines 
carried across regions not only unpeopled, but unlikely to attract 
population, and for competing lines where those already existing 
are more than ey sufficient for the traffic. A large part of the 
railway securities of the States are doubtless as good as ever. Not 
a few are worth more than their present depressed price. But 
since only minute inquiry and careful investigation can show 
which are safe, since even American men of business find it no 
easy matter to ascertain the truth, and since that truth is in most 
cases utterly beyond the reach of the mass of European purchasers, 
it is by no means wonderful that all American railway securities 
have been rapidly, deeply, and lastingly depreciated. Yet the 
amount of business is such as, under sound management, would 
have made the railways of the United States upon the whole an 
eminently profitable investment of capital. The total of passenger 
mileage in 1883 exceeded 8,500 millions, at a cost of 2°4 cents per 
passenger mile. The total freight conveyed amounted to 44 millions 
of ton miles, at an average charge of 1°25 cents, 


RECENT MUSIC. 


A CAREFUL only of the little book which Mr. F. Davenport, 
under the title of Elements of Music (Longmans & Co.), has 
given us is,as Sir George Macfarren says in the preface, “ im- 
perative in every musician, the lowest as much as the highest” ; 
and a mastery of the rules there laid down would inevitably 
abolish some of the unwarrantable mistakes which we sometimes 
meet with in the lighter music of the day. The author deals only 
with matters that precede the study of harmony and may be said 
to be the very ulphabet of music, but, at the same time, these are 
very often lightly over in more ambitious works upon the 
subject, as if it should be taken for granted that every one knows 
them intuitively. In the space of some fifty pages the reader 
will find all that is necessary to be known about the pitch of 
notes, intervals and scales, rests, time, and abbreviations, and 
will, we doubt not, also find how much there is of which 
he was ignorant concerning these subjects, although he had 
already flattered himself that he had mastered these elements a 
long time ago. We venture to say that many who consider them- 
selves competent musicians would be rather puzzled if they were 
confronted with a piece of music bearing, for instance, such a time 
signature as 4, or (+ at the beginning, or even if they were 
called upon to explain how the sign O came to be used for “ four 
crotchets in a bar,” yet they will find the explanation in Mr, 
Davenport's book, which we heartily recommend to their attention. 
The little work is published under the authority of the Committee 
of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Messrs. Schott Co. four of a series of 
“ Easy Two-Part an oruses, various composers, 
which may be Becse ns) for use in be Bec Those before 
us are “Espoir en Dieu” and “ L’Etoile du Soir,” by M. L. 
Jouret, and “ Sérénade en Mer” and “ Soleil du Printemps,” 
by M. L. Adant, and are very pleasing and effective duets, the 


first two being really artistic productions. M. J. Lemen's 
“ Morceaux pour e-Mélodium,” from the same publishers, 
are a collection of short pieces of considerable merit, and 
be found suitable for the American organ or harmonium. Of 
the twelve pieces, the “ Invocation,” “ Romance sans Parole,” and 
the allegro “ Finale,” are perhaps the most interesting; although 
there is not one of the collection which we could say was wanting 
in that matter. M. Paul Devred’s “Gavotte” is a very telling 
piece of dance-music, and shows that the com appreciates the 
spirit of the old-world forms; and M. H. Kowalski’s “Simple 

ensée ” and “Sous les Tropiques ” will be welcomed as effective 
pieces of drawing-room music—the latter i being a re- 
markably melodious “ Berceuse.” Fleurette,” M. Henri 
Ravina, will be found to be a very graceful production, and 
much more pleasing than the chanson ndgre, “La Nubienne,” 
from the same hand, which, we are bound to say, is very 
monotonous, and, if characteristic, is at least uninteresting. 
the other hand, M, Alex. Levy's “ Trois Improvisations” are 
all musicianly conceptions, and give evidence of considerable 
talents; while M. J. bach's “ Fleur Printaniére” is one of 
those brilliant pianoforte pieces for which the composer is celebrated, 
and shows that, in spite of the large number of works he has pro- 
duced (this is marked Op. 242), he has lost none of his early 
freshness, Miss Lilian Blair Oliphant has composed a pretty 
Gavotte for the violin and pianoforte, which, as it does not 
present any great difficulties for either instrument, should be 
welcome to amateurs; and it is not only melodious and graceful, 
but carefully and unaffectedly written. Messrs. Schott & Oo. also 
send us “ Suite pour Violon et Piano,” by H. Leonard. This work, 
which is divided into five parts, named respectively, “ Pensée 
intime,” “Gavotte,” “Conte de la Grand’mére,” “ Aveu,” and 
“ La Ronde qui passe,” shows considerable originality on the part 
of the composer, as well as capacity to treat his subjects in an 
artistic and we can well an accom- 
paniment of a stringed quartette, for which it is also written, 
it would be even more effective than it is in the form before us. 

The technical difficulties which meet the performer are perha 
greater in the works of Chopin than in those of any other writer for 
the pianoforte. With this fact in view, “I have chosen,” says M. 
Stephen Heller in his preface to Special Studies on the Works of 
Chopin, published by Mr. Edwin Ashdown, “a certain number of 
passages from the works of Chopin remarkable either in their con- 
struction or in the difficulties to be surmounted in their execution, 
and I have written a study on each, developing the theme and its 
technical uliarities.” To those who are already acquainted 
with M. Heller’s works it will be needless to say how well he has 
done this, and we feel certain that he deserves the gratitude of all 
who make a serious study of the works of Chopin. Each study has 
a reference to the special work of the master intended to be illus- 
trated, and in every case it will be found that each study is complete 
in itself—that is to say, that while bringing the auld difficulty in 
Chopin prominently forward, it has an interest, as an artistic compo- 
sition, of its own. The value of these studies to students of Chopin is 
self-evident. Yet another series of “Studies,” which are in- 
tended as an introduction to those of J. B, Cramer, are by Herr 
Georg Pfeiffer, from the same D ape and though — not 
so interesting as M, Heller's, they will be found to more 
general utility, while their style is by no means so See 
as is usual in this class of composition. Herr A. Loeschorn 
has for many years been conspicuous .as an a composer, 
especially of artistic little pieces for children. “ Childhood's 
Hours” he has shown that he has lost none of the charm 
which rendered his “ Album fiir die Jugend” so popular many 
years ago, and which, for all we know to the contrary, is still in 

t request. The twelve little pieces of this collection are none 

of them above the powers of intelligent children, and cannot fail 
to please on account of the masterly way in which the composer 
has treated his subjects. They are all conceived in the best of 
taste, and may be recommended as among the most artistic of 
these kinds of composition. Another excellent series of children’s 
pieces is “ Pictures of Youth,” by Herr Heinrich Lichner, which 
also runs to the regulation dozen numbers. These are all pub- 
lished separately, and it would be diflicult where all are so good 
to distinguish between them, Suflice it to say that they are all 
melodious and thoroughly artistic productions. 

From Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Oo. we have received 
“ Friihlingsgefiih],” a charming song by Herr Anton Rubinstein, 
thoroughly characteristic of this eminent musician’s work, 
the lish words to which have been supplied by Mr, B. F, 
Wyatt-Smith with considerable success; “The Song of the Bird,” 
by Miss Beatrice Davenport, which, if not very original, is a 
specimen of the drawing-room ballad, and “On a Faded Violet,” 
by Mr. E. J. Trouss, to words by Shelley, the effect of which 
somewhat marred by too often repetition, as in the first stanza, 
where each line is repeated twice. We have also Schubert's part 
song for male voices entitled “ The Hamlet,” edited by Mr. Myles 
B. Foster, and Book No. 1 of “Twelve Volkslieder,” by o T. 
Kiibne, which will doubtless be welcome to the many singing 
classes of the country. The pretty Gavotte “ Willkommen,” by 
Th. Kluhs, which has been performed with some success at the 
Health Exhibition, and “A liihn” Valses, by O, T. Kithne, 
are worthy of notice. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


LT; is natural that Central Asia should have a special attraction 
for Hungarian travellers, who may hope there to solve the 
enigma of the origin of their race. Although he is already widely 
known by scientific expeditions of more importance than the 
present, von Ujfalvy (1 = not claim to rank with Vambery 
and Csoma de Kérisi. He not put on strange disguises and 
encountered hairbreadth escapes like the former, or brought an 
unknown language and literature to light like the latter. t he 
approves himself an excellent traveller ; sensible, good-tempered, 
well-informed, graphic in description, and quick to note whatever 
is of most substantial interest. He does not seem to have pene- 
trated much beyond the dominions of the Rajah of Cashmere, 
who, as a dependent upon England, gave him every protection and 
enco ment. The country, however, has of late been exhaus- 
tively described by the _ traveller, Biddulph, whose merits 
Herr von Ujfalvy acknowledges in the handsomest terms. His 
own special service is his expedition to Baltistan, a district to the 
north of Cashmere, but subject to that State, which he describes 
fully, refuting what he considers the incomprehensible error of the 
English travellers who regard the inhabitants as Tartars, whereas 
they are, in fact, of Aryan stock. There seems at least this much 
excuse for the incomprehensible error—that the Baltis speak a 
Tibetan dialect ; but Herr Ujfalvy’s opinion is founded on physio- 
logical grounds. He is great in anthropology; he cannot see a 
native without wishing to measure him; his notes of the A so 
logical peculiarities of Baltis, Dardis, and Ladakis, fill three 
folding plates in the appendix, and descend to such details as 
the condition of the subject's hair and teeth. Another hobby, 
and one much more interesting to the general reader, is 

taste for art manufacture. His volume is adorned with nume- 
fous engravings of the ornaments and utensils in use in the 
regions he has visited, which possess great interest both as 
examples of primitive manufacture and as frequently advanced 
examples of the decorative art. Ornament seems to have the 
upper hand of utility, contrary to the general experience. Al- 
though the ruling me of Cashmere are Sikhs, the population 
appears to be principally Mohammedan. Mingled with Sunnis 
and Shiahs: are a third sect, regarded as representatives of the 
dreaded Assassins of the middle , but at present peaceful 
enough. The Hinduism of the reigning family is attended by the 
inconvenience that no one is allowed to angle in the river on 
which the capital is situated, the soul of the late Rajah being 
understood to have migrated into a fish. ‘The present Rajah, 
Ranbir Singh, is sagacious and friendly to Europeans; his heir’s 
disposition is unpromising, and Herr Ujfalvy forebodes trouble. 
He speaks in the highest terms of the courtesy of the English 
officials he encountered, and contrasts them favourably with the 
Russians. He is especially impressed by Mr. Henvey, the English 
Resident at the Court of Cashmere, whose post is no sinecure. 

Dr. Winkler’s comparative grammar of the Uralian-Altaic lan- 

guages (2) seems a valuable contribution both to philological and 
ethnological science. He divides this enormous family into two 
and Finno-Tungusian, to the latter of 
which he affiliates Japanese. He disbelieves in their alleged re- 
lationship to the Dravidian of Southern India, Chinese 
is excluded from the sphere of his remarks by the want of gram- 
mar in any proper sense of the term; and he does not extend his 
inquiries to the languages of America, which must exhibit some 
traces of affinity, however faint, to some of the dialects of the 
Asiatic continent. 
Compared to the ladies who have recently visited and described 
the Sandwich Islands, Count Anrep-Elmpt (3) is a very poor 
traveller, whose pictures of scenery and people are sadly deticient 
in colour and variety. His forte is the solid and practical, and 
even in this department his merits are much impaired by his in- 
veterate prejudice against European, especially Anglo-Saxon, 
colonization. It is, indeed, true that European colonists have 
much to answer for; but, were it not for the statesmen, admirals, 
and missionaries, the subjects of the Count’s incessant attacks, the 
islanders would have been long since exterminated by the lower 
grade of European adventurers, who cannot be excluded, and 
whom nothing short of such a virtual protectorate as the English 
and Americans have long exercised can restrain. Count Anrep- 
Elmpt may probably be justified in drawing attention to several 
remedia!.le evils in the present condition of Hawaii, especially the 
destruction of wood. The most valuable part of his book is the 
appendix, containing a circumstantial history of the Sandwich 
Islands since their discovery. ; 

The ethnography of Guatemala (4) is a complicated subject, 
owing to the number of separate tribes, the dislocation of their 
Jocalities, and the confusion of their history. Dr. Stoll, who has 
personally explored the country, has done his best to classify 
and illustrate its various idioms, some of which have been dis- 
covered or for the first time rly described by himself. He 
gives an account of the Popol Vuh, or digest of the traditions of 
the Quiché Indians, and remarks that both the Spanish translation 


@ Aus den westlichen Himalajas: Erlebnisse und Forschungen. Von 
K. E. von Ujfalvy. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Kolckmann. 

(2) Uralaltaische Vilher und Sprachen. Von Dr. Heinrich Winkler. 
Berlin: Dimmler. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Die Sandwich-Inseln, oder das Inselreich von Hawaii. Von Graf 
Rein Anrep-Elmpt. Leipzig: Friedrich. London: Nutt. 


Orelli. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(4) Zur Ethnographie der Republik Guatemala, Von Otto Stoll, M.D. . 


by Ximenez and the French by Brasseur de Bourbourg require 
very considerable correction. “The present whereabout of this in- 
valuable manuscript seems unknown; but the original text has 
fortunately been published by Brasseur de Bourbourg. 

Professor Engelmann’s study in the history of serfdom in 
Russia (5) is concise and simple, full of facts and citations from 
official documents, and sparing in disquisition, but by no means 
dry reading. The conclusion to which he comes is that serfhood 
was not a peculiarly Russian institution, but an unfortunate epi 
in the history of the —- It must not be confounded with 
slavery, which has existed from an early period in Russia as else- 
where. But the Russian peasant was not bound to the soil till 
1597, and the measure was then only adopted to put an end to a 
condition of extraordinary social demoralisation and unsettlement, 
From that — the conceptions of slavery and serfhood began to 
be confounded, the peasant lost more and more of his rights, and 
his absolute subjection was completed by the legislation of 
Catherine II., which was undertaken with a diametrically opposite 
intention. The reaction dates from the beginning of the present 
century, and Dr. Engelmann, whose position as professor at a 
Russian university imposes discretion upon him, hints his doubts 
whether oversights in the benevolent reforms of Alexander II, 
have not again put the country in a wrong path. His work con- 
tains a particularly full analysis of the ukases of Peter the Great 
with reference to the subject. 

Tensaurus (6), it seems, is found in some ancient inscriptions 
and respectable MSS., but, as it is not pretended that it corresponds 
to the Greek form, this hardly seems a better reason for employing 
it than Lord Peter's reason for spelling Anot withac. This piece 
of pedantry apart, we can have nothing but eulogy for Dr. 
Saalfeld’s dictionary of Latin words derived from the Greek, 
whieh is not only an exhaustive list of such vocables, but also a 
most admirable example of lexicographical copiousness and pre- 
cision. Every shade of meaning is searched out, and epigraphical 
and juridical as well as strictly literary sources of information 
are laid under contribution. Proper names are given, and even 
words to which a Greek derivation has been erroneously ascribed, 
such as rosa, The verbal borrowings of the Latins from the 
Greeks are very extensive; a classified and as far as possible a 
chronological list of them would be a useful contribution to the 
history of culture. 

The Theologischer Jahresbericht (7), edited by B. Piinjer, has 
reached its third year, and is a most valuable report of the pro- 
gress of theological study. It bears almost inevitably the impress 
of a particular theological school; but this is, after all, the school 
from which most fairness is to be expected. Its usefulness for 
foreigners is also somewhat impaired by the length at which it is 
found necessary to treat contemporary German polemics. In the 
main, however, its space is devoted to really valuable matter, and 
it will be found to contain as full a conspectus of the year’s theo- 
logical literature over the whole of Europe as can reasonably be 
desired. Everything that can even remotely have a bearing upon 
theology—as, for instance, a disquisition upon alphabetical writing 
among the Semites—is noticed; and articles in periodicals are, 
when their importance requires it, treated with the same fulness as 
distinct publications, 

Dr. H. Druskowitz (8), whose excellent biography of Shelley 
we recently noticed, publishes three very meritorious essays 
on three eminent English authoresses—Joanna Baillie, Mrs. 
Browning, and George Eliot. The first is so generally and un- 
deservedly neglected in her own country that Dr. Druskowitz’s 
study ought to possess considerable interest for English readers. 
He justly remarks that she succeeded in proportion as she dis- 
engaged herself from her preconceived theories of dramatic art ; 
and informs us that, though in general almost unknown on the 
Continent, she was greatly admired by no less an authority than 
Grillparzer. Mis. Browning, of course, is unlikely to enjoy any 
renown on the Continent corresponding to that which she has 
attained at home. The translations here given are, however, so 
far favourable to her that they correct the negligences of furm 
which interpose such a stumbling-block in the way of cultivated 
and fastidious readers. It will not be easy to say anything new 
about Geurge Eliot until the publication of her complete biography 
and correspondence, and Dr. Druskowitz’s memoir and criticisu: are 
little but an abstract and reflection of Miss Blind’s. We may 
correct two slight errors. George Eliot's version of Spinoza has 
not been published; and her early friend, Miss Brabant, whose 
translation of the Jesu she completed, was not the 
daughter of a divine, but of a physician at Devizes, frequently 
mentioned in Moore's Diary. 

Of all the great masters Giorgione (9) is the one whose works 
are the most dillicult to identify. They have furnished sufficient 


Die Leibeigenschaft in Russland : eine rechtshistorische Studie. Von 
Engelmann. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. : Triibner 
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(6) Tensaurus Italogrecus: ausfiihrliches, historisch-kritisches Wirter- 
buch der griechischen Lehn- und Fremdwirter im Lateinischen, Von Dr. 
G. A. E. A. Saalfeld. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(7) Theologischer Jahresbericht. Unter Mitwirkung von Bassermann, 
Benrath u. s. w. Herausgegeben von B. Piinjer. Bd. 3, enthaltend die Lite- 
ratur des Jahres 1883. Leipzig: Barth. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Drei englische Dichterinnen. Essays. Von H. Druskowitz. Berlin : 


Oppenheim. ndon: Williams & Norgate. 
(9) Giorgione’s Werke, unter Beriichsichtigung der neuesten Forschu 
untersucht, Von Dr. L. W. Schaufuss, Leipzig: Weigel. Londen : 
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occupation to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Lermolieff, and Dr. 
L. W. Schaufuss, who in his late publication decides that there 
may have been thirty-eight Giorgiones in the world, but that some 
have been destroyed, others so repainted that their genuineness 
cannot now and that on the 
only congratulate itself on ing sixteen indubitable wor 
out of and fifty-nine which have been attributed to 
him. While thus, however, removing many hitherto accepted 
Giorgiones from the list, Herr Schaufuss credits the painter with 
some important works not usually attributed to him, especially the 
magnificent “ Adam and Eve” at Brunswick, usually ascribed to 
Palma Vecchio. 

Dr. Zietsch’s essay on the source and language of the medieval 
English poem on the “ Siege or Battle of Troy ” (10) is an instance 
of the extraordinary care and thoroughness which German critics 
bestow on the elucidation of early English literature. The source 
is Dares Phrygius, and from peculiarities in the versification Dr. 
Zietsch concludes that the poem was probably composed about the 
em | of the fourteenth century, 

o nation is richer than Germany in popular song. The qualit: 
is, perhaps, not quite on a par with the quantity; for, while fu 
of beauties, the German treasury scarcely contains such jewels as 
thé far less copious literature of Great Britain can show; and, 
while individual pieces possess more merit than any separate pro- 
duction of France or Italy, the collection as a whole is far from 
attaining the exquisite and indefinable naiveté of the love-songs of 
the Latin races. Love poetry is nevertheless the most satisfactory 
department of German popular poetry, and after it the hymn, in 
which Germany is unrivalled. The political songs are of great 
historical interest, but, judging from Dr. Weddigen’sspecimens(11), 
appear in general too matter-of-fact and deficient in spontaneity 
of inspiration. Dr. Weddigen gives an excellent survey of the 
various classes of the German Volkslied, with copious illustrative 
passages, though he rarely quotes an entire song. It may be a 
matter of discussion whether some of the productions of late years 
are either tuneful enough or popular enough to be classed with 
popular songs. They seem little likely to survive the events 
which called them forth, and, as the compositions of educated 
men, lack the raciness which often distinguishes the work of the 
old minstrels, even when these obviously wrote for hire. It is 
noteworthy that, although the genuine German Volkslied never 
lacks melody, metre and rhyme are frequently very defective. 

“The Library for East and West” (12) continues to purvey a 
good class of light literature for its numerous readers. “ Spiritual 
Death” is a simple but affecting story; “ Fifty Years Ago,” a 
collection of tales and sketches, not all of recent date. The Vienna 
lady in Paris gives several agreeable sketches of Parisian persons 
pom | things, among others of three authoresses—Mme. Edmond 
Adam, Mme. Rouvier, and Mme. Olympe Audouard. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ADAME ADAM'S handsome book on Hungary (1) (it is 
almost too handsome, for its large print and mighty margins 
meen a hardly manageable page) is partly a voyage pittoresque, 
partly a political essay, and partly a matter-of-fact account of the 
country. Perhaps, however, we ought not to have said matter of 
fact; for the enthusiastic writer, though she gives plenty of 
matter and plenty of facts, would ae | disdain the term, 
The Hungarians gave Mme. Adam balls and shouted “ Eljen!” 
to her, and Mme, Adam said pretty things to the Hungarians, and 
is quite sure that they are the only European people who can 
stand comparison with the French. She likes the Hungarian horses 
and the Hungarian dinners and the Hungarian pigs ; she is sure that 
Hungarian reaping and threshing machines are much better than 
English ones. This amiable enthusiasm, of course, does no’ invite 
formal criticism, even when Mme. Adam takes her account of the 
Hungarian rebellion and its suppression five-and-thirty years ago 
admittedly from a Hungarian source, or when she telis us how in 
a certain inundation, when the water was breaking through the 
dykes, the soldiers stopped the gap “with their breasts.’ We 
cannot imagine anything less convenient or effective to mend a 
broken dyke with than a human breast; but this and similar 
lyricalisms need not be too much insisted on. We have really little 
fault to find with La patrie hongroise, except its inconvenient size. 
A book of travels ought surely to be one that the reader can hold 
comfortably by the fireside, and it would be much more easy to 
enjoy Mme. Adam's descriptive passages and political reflections if 
she had held to the ordinary “18mo Jésus” of her country, than 
which there never was a more convenient format. 
It ought scarcely to be objected very seriously to M. Eugéne 
de Budé that in the pretty little book (2) which he has devoted 
to the life of his famous ancestor he has somewhat exaggerated 


(10) Ueber Quelle und Sprache des mittelenglischen Gedichtcs ** Siege or 
Batayle of Troye.” Von Dr. A. Zietsch. Gittingen: Calvir. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

11) Geschichte der deutschen Volkspoesie seit dem A des Mittelal- 
auf die Gegenwart. Von Dr. F, H. O, Weddigen. Miinchen 
Callwey. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(12) Bibliothek fiir Ost und West. Bde. 9-11. “ Der geistliche Tod,” von 
Emil Marriot. “Vor fiinfzig Jahren,” von Emerich Ranzoni. “Kine 
Wienerin in Paris,” von Clara Schreiber. Berlin, Wien, Leipzig: H. 


London: Nutt. 


(1) La patrie hongroise. Par Mme. Adam. Paris: “ Nouvelle Revue.” |- 


(2) Vie de Guillaume Budé. Par Eugene de Budé. Paris: Perrin. 


that ancestor's importance. To say that Budwus “ brisa toutes 
les entraves de la barbarie,” immediately after a statement to the 
effect that France and England had been in vain endeavouring to 
do this, is to attribute to a single man the work of a whole 
generation, among whose members many were not less, and some 
more, distinguished in that work than himself. However, this 
error is pardonable in a biographer and almost amiable in a 
descendant. It is a more serious fault that M. de Budé has not 
quite succeeded in giving to the story the interest which such a 
story particularly requires. That the life of the Humanists can 
be made very interesting indeed, Mr. Pattison and Mr. Christie, 
to name no others, have amply shown. But it must be made so 
by judicious use (presupposing no small mastery) of the circum- 
stances of the strange period at which they lived, by abundant 
employment of the more striking passages in their own works, 
and by appropriate, though, of course, not too flowery or picturesque, 
description of their friends, their places of sojourn, the events in 
which they took part, and the like. Thus, to come from generals 
to particulars, M. de Budé gives us a not very lively abstract of 
Budeeus’s well-known letter to Rabelais; he should have trans- 
lated the letter, and given it in full. It may be admitted, how- 
ever, that the following out of this plan would have taken a much 
larger book than perhaps M, de Budé wished to —_ and also 
that his hero had, on the whole, a less eventful history than some 
contemporary scholars. But his life well deserved to be written ; 
and M. de Budé has written it in a useful and unpretending, if 
not in a very brilliant, fashion. After all, one can do without 
brilliance perhaps better than without some other things in these 
of excessive literary coruscation. 

. Guyau’s sketch of differeat actual systems of morals (3) is 
well informed, and his criticism (as destructive criticism often is) 
is acute, and occasionally successful. But, when we come to con- 
struction, alas! the familiar experience is completed in the fami- 
liar way. M. Guyau, cheered by the law of evolution (O law of 
evolution, how much folly is talked in thy name !), expects some- 
how that life will “ make its sanction by its action,” whatever 
that may mean. As far as we can make out, it seems to be a 
kind of reflection in ethics of the famous political fallacy that Mr. 
Traill has satirized so pleasantly :— 

The use of the scalpel in surgical functions 
Will give you the skill of a surgeon profest ; 
And by much engine driving at intricate junctions 
One learns to drive engines along with the best. 
We think we like the Ten Commandments on the one side and a 
strong rope on the other better than M. Guyau. 

“ Melandri” (4) has inspired himself from Mérimée’s Jacquerie, 
from Michelet, aud from the Contes Drolatiques, in giving a 
medisval sketch, dating indistinctly from the fourteenth century, 
and written in a kind of bastard old French, not unpleasaut to 
read. The indication we have given of his masters will sufficiently 

re the readers for “ horrors,” and he will find them; but the 
Boo is not without some power. ‘he vignette illustrations are 
remarkably good. Le mariage du lieutenant (5) is a volume of 
- = of no extraordinary merit, but readable enough on 
the whole. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ROGRESSIVE Morality (Macmillan & Co.) is not a par- 
ticularly intelligible title, and what may be guessed to be the 
subject seems rather too large to be treated satisfactorily in two 
hundred and one small pages. After reading Mr. Fowler’s Essay, 
as he modestly calls it, we cannot say that the suspicions aroused 
by the title-page have been removed, or that we have any clearer 
notions on the great question of morals than when we started. 
At the very beginning we find—and that does not surprise us—a 
considerable assumption; namely, that mankind have gone on 
raising their standard of morality. Now men have got more 
humane, most undoubtedly ; and there is no question that crimes 
of violence are more rare than they have been; but may not that 
be because society—using the word in its widest sense—is stro 
and better able to punish, and therefore better obeyed, rather than 
that it aims at a higher ideal? Mr. Fowler hopes much from the 
enlightened human conscience, and looks to see the day when 
it will not allow of certain anomalies now too common. For 
instance, Mr. Fowler thinks it passing strange, and by no 
means consistent with sound philosophy, that a man should 
think it permissible to keep his tailor waiting, and yet should 
make a point of paying his debts of honour. The illustra- 
tion is not altogether a happy one for a moralist who thinks 
so much of the human conscience as a basis of morals. Debts 
of honour are enforced by a remarkably eflicient sanction. The 
man who does not pay them is liable to be turned out of his 
club, cut by his friends, and even horsewhipped in extreme cases. 
Therefore he pays to avoid worse. The debt-of-honour example 
would seem to prove that, if all morality were enforced with 
equal severity, it would be as well observed. But expulsion 
from clubs, cutting, and horsewhipping are not penalties inflicted 
by a man’s own conscience. 
A new history of Rome is a bold undertaking, and, withal, a 
somewhat superfluous one. The subject, however, is so tempting 


(3) Esquisse d’une morale sans obligation ni sanction. Par M. Guyau. 
Paris: Alcan. 
(4) Le baiser de ténébres. Par Melandri. Paris: Dentu? 


(5) Le mariage du liewtenant. Par A. Aderer. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
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that scholars of even moderate ambition will continue to attem 
it till the end of time, Mr. R, F. Horton’s History of t 
Romans (Rivingtons) has been written with two objects, accord- 
ing to the preface. The first is “ to present a connected narrative,” 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d., 


the second “to give such local colouring and vividness tothe | or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
story as the limits of space permitted.” With the latter object | Mr. Wixtxaq Boyce, at the Ofice, 88 Southampton Street, 
. is well supplied with maps. Ae far as facts and dates Strand, or to Mr.B. F.StEvENs, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 


are concerned we think that Mr. Horton seems fairly trustworthy ; 
but the colouring and vividness of the style are nowise to our 
taste. It is, indeed, a very fair specimen of what Macaulay has 
come to after filtering through various imitators. There is a ten- 
dency to smartness in Mr. Horton which is at times unpleasant. 
We fail, for instance, to see either wit, accuracy, or taste in the 
aaa to dish the Whigs” as applied to anything done by a 
man statesman. 

An Hour with Charlotte Bronté ; or, Flowers from a Yorkshire 
Moor (Funk & Wagnall), by Laura ©. Holloway, means, when 
translated, a biographical essay and a handful of selections. The 
essay contains a good deal of that charming and inoffensive criti- 
cism which is perfectly orthodox and vapid. The biographical 
details are ully selected from good sources with various 
omissions. All collections of extracts from an author are more or 
less wicked; and, on duly considering the circumstances, we in- 
cline to the opinion that the literary wickedness of Miss Holloway 
is more, and not less. . 

Mr. Harold Skimpole did not think highly of the bee, but he 
> ag from an unworthy motive. He said many things well, but 

y needed qualifying. Mr. Harris, author of The Honey Bee 

@ Religious Tract Society), does not say ditto to Harold 
impole. He loves the bee, and has written a very nice book 
about that busy little personage. It gives an account of his birth, 
habits, and government. Then it shows what accommodation is 
es for him by his interested friend man. Perhaps it would 
well to keep the treatise out of the hands of children, who 
would learn enough about the bee’s sad backslidings in the matter 
of robbery to undermine all their notions of right and wrong. It 
is a capital little book, however, and not too didactic, 
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Fair Play at Birmingham. “ Cives Romani.” 
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Some Psychical Failures. 
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Italian Summers—a Praise of Indolence. 
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The Money Market. The Photographic Exhibition. 


Mr. Andrew W. Tuer is in dire wrath. He publishes a Newmarket Second October Meeting. 
Ww called by a now familiar title, John Bull’s Womankind 
TField & Tuer), a puts as motto, “May his icious soul Snake Dances, Moqui and Greek. 


Russian Travellers in Mongolia and China. Six Novels. 
English School Books. English Caricatures of Napoleon. 
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American Financial and Railway Statistics. Recent Music. 
German Literature. French Literature. 

New Books and Reprints. 


him to bring out this pamphlet to 

the new name safe for himself and Mr. Max O’Rell. It was 
ill done; but six months would have been enough. The pity is 
that he could not get them; and that is why Mr. Tuer became so 


angry and this joke, 
. E. Channing contributes the tenth of a second series of 
lectures delivered at Johns Hopkins University. It is on “ Town 
and County Government in the English Colonies of North America” 
(Baltimore: N Murray). Dr. Channing traces their institutions 
to “the economic conditions of the colony, the experience in the 
management of local concerns which its founders brought from 
the mother country, and the form of Church government and land 
system which should be found expedient.” 

C. M. 8S. make a book of Readings selected and arranged from 
the Writings of John Keble, M.A., and E. B. Pusey, D.D. (Walter 
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Smith). It begins with the three cardinal virtues, and ends with 
MPTON STREET, ST W.0. 
Mr. E. White, who was Merchants’ lecturer for June 1884, pub- Landen Pablished at 96 SOUTHAM 
iot > e tone of the whole is given by the first text 
quoted :—“ If fire break out and catch in thorns, so that the stacks ADVERTISEMENTS. 
of corn, or the standing corn, or the field be consumed therewith, ———— 
he that kindled the fire shall surely make restitution.” On this PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


THE 


Grand Councillor. 
THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY. 


text Mr. White preaches excellently the wickedness of not think- 
ing of other people, and the folly of supposing that you are less to 
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blame because you follow a multitude to do evil. We are afraid 
that the merchants who would most profit by Mr. White's advice | Ruling Councit. 
are too busy on Tuesdays at noon when the lectures are given | Bateson, Seager Hunts 
Violating his principles to listen to him with ang attention. iit. Hon. ir Michael Wicks Beach, of Hopetoun. 
Of Vol. V. of the Present Day Tracts (The Religious Tract Bart. M.P. Col. Edmund Kobt. King-Harman, M.P, 
* an, . it. Lord Chas. Wm. De La Poer Beresford. | The Ear! of Limerick. 
Society) we can only say that it is in the same tone as its pre- Brindley, ea. Wim. Thackeray Marriott, Q.C.. MP. 
rs, and that the writers break their lances stoutly with | he Rt | The How: Lord John Manners, M.P., 
i We have to notice a second edition of the very solid and hand- | The Beri of Eemon Wa, ene Bota 2. 
i some translation of The Sarum Missal (The Church Printing | Capt. Feliowes. Wanwsight, 
Society). Mr. Henry Morley has added Chapman’s Homer to his | Xer-Gardner Bs 
“ Universal Library” (Routledge & Sons). The fifth volume of the | 
very neat new edition of Lord Tennyson's Poems has been pub- FRANK D. THOMAS, 
lished. It contains Enoch Arden and In Memoriam (Macmillan St. Margaret's Offices Victoria Street, 
& Co.) Westminster, S.W. 
“MHE YALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 
ih ICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
! Street, with “Christ Leaving the Prxtorium,” and his other great 


GALLERY, 35 New Bon 
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NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


[THE GROCERS COMPANYS SCHOOLS, 


OUNDLE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


3 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


beg i f Christ tei xt. 
The ADVERTISEMENT DePaRTMENT has been REMOVED from 38 he ead-Master must te of an University. and a Member of the 
urch of Englan Other things being equa!. « Clerzyinau witl be preterred, 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting | ~Fuli particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of the Grocers’ Company, Grocers’ Hall, 
London, E.C., to whom the Applications of Candidates, acvoinpanied by Testimonials, must 
3. 


ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. JOHN HART, | Be sent on or before N 
Grocers’ 


83 Sovrmampron Srrepr, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


it 
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i is the soul of that wicked man unnamed who stole a title from 
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| | 
| | 
it 
} 
| 
: | i The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools will be VACANT at Christmas next, on 
, the retirement of the Rev. T. C. Fry, M.A., in consequence of serious illness. 
Company are prepared to receive applications from gentlemen 
ii ns | who may be desirous of obtaining the Head- Mastership of the Schools. which comprise a First 
and a Grammar School founded by Sir 
i Po Wm. Laxton in 1556. The Company will guarantee to the Head-Master a minimum income 
of £1,000 a vear, and an excellent residence free of rent, rates, and taxes, sor two ycars from the 
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FRE ART GLASS, DECORATIVE PAINTING, MOSAIOS. 
EDWARD FRAMPTO TON, Artist. Studio and Office, & Buckingham 
London, 8. Designs free. Reference to Works given. 


UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The PROFESSOR- 
Cork, being now VACANT 
‘Testimonials to the NDER- 


SECRETARY, Dublin Castle, on or before November | next, in order that same may be 
submitted Excellenc the Lorp- 
t wi 
October 11, 1884 


ROYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The REGISTRARSHIP 
isnow VACANT. Salary, £250 a year. A good knowledge of bookkeeping and 
thorough acquaintance with the routine of office work indispensable. The person appointed 
will be expected to devote all his time to the duties of the Post. > which ‘must 
be in applicant's own handwriting, to state age and Pp and be 

not more than three Testimonials, to be sent in on or before dem = October 25, addressed 
“ Registrarship" written 0: envelope. 

FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 


[Ps wicH ENDOWED SCHOOLS.—The GOVERNORS 
desire to appoint a HEAD-M ASTER of the MIDDLE SCHOOL at the 
established under a Scheme of the Charity Commissioners dated 2th N: 

to take office as soon as the new are ieted, which it yr 

by the commencement of te second quarter of 1583 hool, which is a day-school, stil 

accommoda ys. The Master will ht a fixed stipend of £100 a year, and a capita- 

tion fee of £1 per ber. He will have at his own expense to provide his own residence 
The appointment val be made. and the othce will be held, in all respects su! t to the 
Li J. 4 of heme. Cozies of the Scheme can poocured from Mr. 8. H. Cowell, 

Btationer, Butter Market, Ipswich, at the price of Is. each (or Is. 34 2 mg 

Applications partion testimonials, to be forwarded on or 
before ovember next, to 
GEORGE J. NOTCUTT, 


Clerk to the Governors. 


Ipswich, 11th October, 1854. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—PRIVATE TUITION for Delicate BOYS. 


Address, Rev. E. R. Pxewrs, Brinklea. 


TUTOR (ist B.A. Twenty-seven, desires an 
early in ‘athematics, French, 
i fi ‘Apply, Mr. Tilley's, Ledbury 


GoHoor 7 TRANSFER.—A large and prosperous GIRLS’ 
very good connexion, in a suburb to DISPOSED 
No Ace Agents.— Address, No. 479, Hart's Advertising Offices, 33 Southampton 


for 12 miles N.E. of Jondon, beautifully 


y 28 ft. rangements unusual! 
stands in two acres of frechold cricket field ‘of sores sold 
lars apply r 
aw. ‘ives, 2 Lincoln’ Fie 


RNEST TURNER, 246 Regent t Street ; or to 
Would be let on lease. 
At YOUNG GENTLEMAN, from the North of England, sfx 
Nineteen (Son of a Solicitor), reading, seeks an tas a ON 
TUTOR to One or Two Gentlemen. ‘e:ms moderate.—Particu' 
by letter, 7 Lothair Road S., cury Park, ‘London. 


T° PERSONS of FAILING SIGHT, or others—A LADY 
post iat READ aloud a few hours a day in English (her language), French, 


Spaniah, or Italian. Madame Post Office, Blandford Street. 


HOME, most comfortable and refined, is offered to ONE or 
L-ADEES setking such. References exchanged.— Address, Z., 4 Linden 


CGHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
| ng Annual Subscriptions .......... £4,000 
al Expenditure £12,900 


fi meet this deficit, and permanently reduce it, either 
= Annual jabseri ptions, Laguales for by 


(THE NEW ZEALAND LAND MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, subser! ‘bed by more 900 Shareholders. £100,000 paid up. 


The Com mited to first-c' The Debenture issue is 
limited to capital. Home wi 
H, J. Bristow, Esq. William 
. K. Graham, Thomas Russell. M 
Faicone Sir Edward W. Stafford, K.C.M.G. 


Arthur M. 


i Board. 
‘The Hon. Sir FREDK. WHITAKER KCALG MLC. late Premier of New Zealand. 
The Directors are issuing Terminabie Debentures res bearing interest at 5 per cent. for seven or 
ten years, 4} per cent. for five, and 4 per cent. for three oere Interest half-yearly Sg Coupene. 


IN, Managing 
Leadenhall Buildings, L h Street, Londsa, 


Proven YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

k to priced Catalogue post free.—248, 

Tottenham eed. and Morwell Street, W. Established 1362. 


T° IRONFOUNDERS and Others.—The COMMISSIONERS» 

of SEWERS of the City of London will meet in the Guildhall of the said City, on 

ibe SUPPLY of CAST-IRON fot period of three 
articles commoniy used by the Commissioners may be seen and copied at 


rity will be required for the d ue performance of the Contract. 
must be endorsed on the "outside. Tender for and be de- 

livered at ‘at this Office before Twelve o'clock on the said da: ye: d parties 
must attend ha ae or by a duly authorized agent, at Fae elve o'clock precisely 


donot pee themselves to acept the lowest or any tender. 
Y BLAKE, Priacipel Clerk. 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhald 
October 11, 1834. 


ASPHALTE CARRIAGEWAY and FOOTWAY PAVE- 
NTS.—The STREETS COMMITTEE of the COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
of the city of London will meet in the Guildhall of pe ont on Friday, October 24, 1384, 
at clock, precisely receive TENDERS for PAV! <G with ASPHALTE. the 
CARRIAGEWA and FOOT W AYS of Harrow Alley, Stone: pant, the Street 
necting the same, agreeably } poceieations to be seen at the the Engineer to the 
Cqgamnissioners | in the the Guilah hall 
on on the Forms oupolied at the said pny be “Tender 
tway) Pav addressed to 
Care Gelivers dat this Office before Two o'clock on thee ald 
ies making pr an must attend personally or by a duly-au' 
*Gecurty will be rediired & for the due performance of the Contra: 
Commissioners do not pledge themselves to accept the a] orany Tender. 
HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk. 


Sowers’ OMe Office, Guildhall : 
October 9, 1834. 


T° BUILDERS and Others.—The COMMISSIONERS of 
of the City of London will meet in of the said Ci 
r 21, 1884, at Half-past Twelve o to receive TENDERS for 
CONSTRUCTION of NEW SEWERS. GU LL in Eastcheap, agreeably to 
ns to be seen at the Office of the Engineer to the pi MY in the Gui id I, wean 
copies of the Specification and printed Forms of Tender may be obtained on application. 
a will be required from the Contractor for the due execution of the Ceseenet. 
missioners do not p'edge themselves to accept Ten 
All’ Tenders must be delivered before Twelve o'clock on of {reaty, and the the 
personally, or by a duly ¢ au 
welve o'c’ on said 
party whose Tender is on pted will be 


contract drawn up in accordance aeuny 2 
Sewers’ Office, Guildhall : 
September 29, 1334. 
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ASSISTANCE WANTED.—The following cases, for which the 


CHAKITY ORGABTZATION have been unable to obtain the required 

help from the ordinary charitable sources, are KECOMMENDED by the Council of the 

if should made pay Locu 

15 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


12,130. A Central Committee desire to raise £13 to place a 
LITTLE BOY, azed eight, in the Moore Street Home for cripples. He was run over in 


the street, and had to have one tated. He has also jally lost of 


12,039. An East End Committee are anxious to raise a ion 

of 4s. weekly for a WIDOW of yt § SIX, who, from feeble hea!th, is una! 

mare than Is. 6d. (or 2s. at most) a She has been ce her husband's death, r= 
Sepa ye ears ago, a cook in private “amilice, and has been living latterly on her savi 

which are now exhaus' of her employers is willing to help. ‘She isa pes re- 
are to get the class wan, ho find home home in the wor 

are tryin: & pension from the Aged igrims’ Chari 
this may be long in coming, is wanted. 


12,080. An East End Committee are anxious to obtain admission 
for a BOY of TWELVE, suffering from knee and hip disease, into a home where he 
could remain in one position tor two or three years, which the doctor attending him ~aage 
will probably pnd his becoming a helplesscripple. A home has been found to recel 
him at 5s. a week, but the parents are unable to more than ls. a week, which 
are ready todo. The present appeal’ is for £10 8s. for the first year's payments, of w 
£2 has been received. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


The Cle: icited to forward COLLECTION Hing f VEST 
THANKS Iv ‘ING IC ICES t» the boy Bonevelon 


Ja 
he object a Institution is to provide Pensions for Pornen, their Widows 
rphan Daughters. Six hundred and fift, betes now be 
tained at an cost of £13,800, and Four a! waiting fo for election. 
The late Archbishop of CayT«RBU ay. in © the retary of the Royal 
cultural Benevolent Institution on the sub; oct T ziving Collections, 
cannot dou! thab of ll find advocates in many 
Tam Sviling that you should make known that it meets with my co: dial support.” 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1334. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article." —Standard. 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
W. for Bristol 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. 


PEARS SOAP. 
PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


COCOA. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
Surgeons of England, writes: “ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 
and most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and 
agreeable of balms for the skin.” 

SOLD 


APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Has acquired a leading place in public esteem throughout 
_ the world.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


MAX GREGER’S 
CARLOWITZ, 1878. 


Sample Case, containing one bottle each of six different kinds, 
carriage paid, 193. 8d. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ 
CARLOWITZ. 


24s. per dozen. Fully matured, having been bottled three years. 


CARLOW ITZ. 


18s., 24s., 82s., 42s,, 60s, per dozen. 
FOR OTHER WINES, PLEASE APPLY FOR PRICE LIST. 


MAX GREGER, Limited, 
WINE MERCHANTS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HEAD OrricE: 66 SUMNER STREET, SOUTHWARK, 

Convenient Tasting Rooms and Order Offices: | 


MINCING LANE, F.C, AND OLD BOND STREET, W. 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The ones 's Conditions include the following ; 
iate payment of Death-Claims : 
protection against omission to pay premiums: 
World residence aiter one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. ‘Actuary and’ Manager. 


(THE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Estab- 
lished 1823), 6 New Bripce Street, BLACKFRIARS, Loypon, E.C., affords Mutual 

Assurance with perfect security without individual liability. 

Tue FUNDS now amount to £3,619,661, and Annual Income to £377,000. 

The Directors having carefully revised their rates for non-participating assurances, Policies 
may now be effected at proportionately low rates of premium, Without Profits. 

The attention of those who desire to effect Policies, at the lowest present cost, is Invited to 
the Society's new Prospectus. 


BONUS POLICIES, 
Rates oF PrEMiuu.—From 9 to 2% per cent. less than those charged by other Life 
ices. 

RESULTS OF ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT.—Large Bonuses have been declared. Instances 
are on record of Policies having been trebled by Bonuses, 

Division Or Prorits.—By the mode of dividing the profits, Policies are not only 
valuable as a provision in case of early death, but become increasingly valuable as an invest- 
ment in old age. 


SPECIMENS OF POLICIFS IN Force AT VALUATION, 1883. 


Sum Percentage | Equivalent 
Age origin Demme Total | of | Surrender Policy, 
wry ured miums nus to 
Year sive Paid Bonus Dee. 31, 1583 
£ £ d, £ £ 8. d. 
ny 32 1,000 2,013 3,013 45 1 «8 241 0 8 2927 0 0 
2y 600 1,104 102 io lw 1039 0 
600 66 1 6 5 8 16 0 1,157 0 0 
1899 43 8 37:00 453 00 
30 1,000 5 161 10 0 0 0 
184 40 1,000 1,951 711 8 12 0 liu 
1,000 77 16 10 16 0 | 0 
190 45 2,000 176 3,716 6 6 5 | 2713 0 0 | 3192 0 0 
500 267 767 68 19 0 320 6 0 0 
1954 47 5,000 8,250 55 15 10 4502 6 0 6613 0 0 
2 ‘500 189 oxy 6112 0 210 8 0 433 
1830 5,600 3,123 8,123 415 5 | 426716 0 | 0 
1.000 1,369 4917 5 309 8 0 0 0 
1088 1,00 370 1,370 39 6 5 586 0 $71 0 0 
000 14 47 210 5 6 0 34 00 
1-09 45 4,000 876 4576 40 1310 127 14 0 22778 00 
30 4,000 687 4,087 5115 0 115 W 0 | 17233 0 0 
1874 40 3,000 402 3,108 “417 0 44 las 0 0 
2,000 2,227 Ise 2 0 344 00 


‘The CoxpITIONS will be found most liberal as regards—_Surrender Values, Fully Paid-up 
Policies, Reinstatement of Lapsed Policies, Loans on the Society's Policies, Limits of Free 
Residence, Whole World Policies, Payment of Claims, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Policies dated in the current year (1834) will participate at the next Division of Profits for 
the whole Five Years. Proposals must be sent in before the close of the Books for the Year. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


Pz Ix FIRE OFFICE, 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Jom by Fire and Lighening effected in all parts of the World. 


1.oss claims 
WILLIAM MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD Joint Secretaries. 


SUN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CROSS, S.W. 

(Corner of W.— FIRE. Established 1710. and 

i — LIFE. Established 1810, Specially low rates tor 

young lives. Large vonises. Tinmediate ‘settlement of claims. 


(THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


£250,000 
Life “Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceeds... £312,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS UPWARDS OF TWO yr 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,065,000 
Curer Orrices—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LON 
West Enp OrFice—s PALL MALL, LONDON 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON —1 MOORGATE ABERDEEN ~3 KING STREET. 
INCU and FUNDS 


64 CORNHILL.—Perils abound on every side! The 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY i insures against A-cidents 
of all kinds,on Land or Water, and has the Largest Invested Capital, the largest Income, and 
pays yearly the st Amount of Compensation of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
Local nts, or West-en ce, ran idings, Charing Cross, or at t ea 
Office, 64 Cornhill, London, E.C. VIAN. Sec. 


BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


ecounts to the usual practice of other Bankers, and. Interest allowed 

= the oo i balances when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 
accounts. Money received on Deposit at 3 per cent. repayable on demand. 

e Bank u: wadertakes, free of charge, the « custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY, 
Established 1803.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


INVESTMENTS. 


PROFITABLE 


Our CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, now ready, contains particulars of several 
selections, paying from 5 to 10 per cent. in the safest and best paying class of 
Securities, viz. : 

TRUST, MORTGAGE, AND INVESTMENT COMPANIES, 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO., STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JOHN SHAW, STOCK and SHARE BROKER, 


WARDROBE CHAM BERS, DOCTORS’ COMMONS, AND 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Opens tative Acrounte with 1 per cent. cover. Deals a! Four tapes in Offices. 


£2,000 inclusive £10 128. 6d. commands 
Stock. No other charges or liability whatever. 


HOTELS. 
JSLE of WIGHT, Totland Bay (near Freshwater and Alum 


8).—TOTLAND BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea sea views, The climate during the 
early winter is most suitable for those wae | wish to avoid fogs and 
eg. and billiard-rooms. Boarding 
steamer leaves Lymington upon the earival ay 11.15 A.M. train from Waterloo, reaching 
Totland Pier about 4 P.u.—Apply to the ManaG 


[LFRACOMBE. — —The ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, with the 

beautiful coast and inland scenery of North Devon. Five acres of ornamental grounds. 
Lawn Tennis Courts. 250 rooms. Tabie-d’ hote at separate tables, from a to Eight px. 
Large Sea-water Swimming Bath ; also Private Baths.— Address, MANAGE: 


Stock. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT 


And BLINDNESS are frequently caused by the use of unsuitable Spectacles. Sir Juliue 
Benedict writes :—‘ I have tried the principal opticians without success, but your spectacles 
suit admirably.”—Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.8., Oculist Optician, la OLD BOND STREET, 
scientifically adapts his improved spectacles to assist and strengthen the weakest sights. 
Pamphlet containing suggestions for the preservation of sight free. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDIES | SELECT LIBRARY. —NEW and CHOICE 
SELECE | RABY. and and Site on application. 


MvcpIk's SELECT .30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
231 Regent S treet, W., and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
Any part of the United Kingdom 8 
India and China...... 1 13 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS. 


of THE 5S \PTURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 64.each will be given, viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southam pton Street, Strand, w.c, 


3d. in the 1s.—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
oft. All the New and Standard ——- Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, 
Orders promptly executed. Libraries d and 


OOKS. —CLEMENT S. PALMER'S CATALOGUE of 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 
ready, post free on receipt of penny stamp, No. 28 of 
LOWELL'S. CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
brary condition ; being a Selection from their large and valuable Stock, n 
ore at the Low Prices atlixed. 
London : BAntTuks & Lowg LL, Foreign Booksellers, 14 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


NOTICE.—Now ready, 6d. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BOND and SHAREHOLDERS :: 


their Dangers one ae. With Reasonable Remedies, tested in E d. 
Written upon request fo “Commercial and Financial Chronicle” of New Y: y 
JOuN 

London: ErrinGHamM WILSoy, Royal Exchange. 

Now ready, imp. 16mo. Is, 
SOME FAMOUS HAM LETS. From Byr to Fechter. 
By Austix Brererox. With an Appendix giving Extracts the Criticisms on. 

Hamlet by Goethe, Coleridge, Schlegel, Hazlitt, Utrici, &e. 

London : Davip Bogus, 3 St. Martin's Place, W.C. 


Just ready, New Novel, at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
HE DOOM of DOOLANDOUR: a Chronicle of Two Races: 
By Ay Ris- toe West, Authoress of “ Frescoes and Sketches from Memory,” 


“ All for 
a ‘Mast be read in order to be appreciated.""— Atheneum. 
London ; WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 18s4, 


PROFESSOR ALBERT REVILLE’S LECTURES on the 


th of Religion as illustrated by the Native Rel Mexico 


WILLIAMS & Heneats, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 3 a and 
20 South Edinburgh. 


F rederick Street, 


Just published, 8vo. 98. 
GKIZZEN und VORARBEITEN. Von J. 
Heft. I. 1. Abriss der Geschichte Ieraels und Juda’s, 2, Lieder der Hudhailiten, 
Berlin : Retwer. London and Edinburgh : WILLIAMS & NorGare. 
Fifth Edition, 3,000 Copies, 128. 
OuR IRON ROADS; their History, Construction, and 
Administration. By Freperick 8. WILLIAMS. 


and fascinating volume.” —Saturday Review. 
the Interest and variety of an exciting novel."’_Scotsman, 


ot Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; gets the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


on 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


hat it is worthy of all favour that may be shown to it we hasten to affirm. A book 
in its whatever side it is rega: |." —Morning Advertiser. 


London : BEmMRosz, Old Bailey. 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCCXVL, will 
be published on WEDNESDAY, October 22, 

CONTENTS : 

1. THE NATURE OF DEMOCRACY, 

2. ARISTOPHANES, 

3. FRANCE UNDER RICHELIEU. 

4. COUNTRY LIFE. 

5. JOHN DE WITT. 

6. CRICKET. 

7. MASSILLON. 

8. THE CROKER PAPERS. 

9. THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

Murnay, Albemarle Street. 


AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE fer YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Edited by H. K.¥F. Garry. Established 

A NEW VOLUME will with the Rorember Humber, and will include 
butions from Lady DANBOYNE, JULIANA H. EWING, Author of “Jackanapes,” 
Lady LINDSAY of BALCARRES, KATHARINE 8, MACQUOID, FRANCES M. PEARD, 
and other Popular Writers. SONGS for CHILDREN by ALFRED SCOTT GATTY, and a 


Series of COMPETITION STUDIES on the LIFE and WORKS of SIR WALTER 
Harcuarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 

(THE NICE NICHOLSON INSTITUTE, LEEK.—See the BUILDER 
80 Design for War and Admiral ie Barveyer by Messrs. Maxwell & sui 

Burg! Tomby. Stamford Sketches by a Dist Turning, Mechani 

Manipulation Goods Kates, ** Owner's who cannot 

get on; Sir C. Diike on Duties of Surveyors, Annual Sub- 

scription, 19s.—46 Catherine | Newsmen. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES. 
Royal 8vo. pp. 468, price 10s, half-bound. 
(CSRONICLES of the Reigns of STEPHEN, HENRY ILI., and 
pay gt I. Vol. I. containing the First Four Books of the Historia Rerum 
illiam of Newburgh. Edited from Manuscripts by RicHarp 
of Sue Temple, Barri:ter-at-Law. 
Lonemans & Co. and Tritpner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. 
: & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black and 
a & Fouuis. Dublin: A. Toom & Co, Limited. 


ROLLS OFFICE CHRONICLES, 
Royal 8vo. pp. 468, price 10s. half-bound. 


REGISTER of S. OSMUND. Edited wt, the Rev. W. H. 
Jones, M.A. F.S.A. Canon of Salisbury, of Bradford-on-Avon. 
IL, 
®,° This Register, of which a complete copy is here printed for the first time, 
is among the most ancient, and certainly the most treasured, of the muniments of 
the Bishops of Salisbury. It derives its name from containing the statutes, rules, 
and orders made or compiled by S. Osmund, to be observed in the Cathedral and 
Salisbury. The first nineteen folios contain the “Consuetudinary,” 
as regards ritual, of the “ Use of Sarum.” 
London : LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 


NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS OF IRELAND. 
Now ready, Parr 1V. (1I.) in imperial folio, price £4 10s. 
‘AOCSIMILES of NATIONAL MANUSCRIPTS of 
D, selected and edited under the direction of the Right Hon. Sir E. 
SULLIVAN, ay while Master of the Rolls in Ireland; by Joun T. GiLBexr, 
F.S.A. M.B.LA. late Secretary of the Public Record Office of Ireland ; and published 
by command of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, This work is intended to form a com- 
prehensive ———— Series for Ireland. The specimens are reproduced as near! 
as possible in accordance with the originale,in dimensions, colours, &c. Parr IV. 
(I1.) completing the series, extends from the reign of Jammgs I. to the early part of 
the eighteenth century, and contains numerous specimens in colouring, with Intro- 
duction, Appendix, and Index to the entire work. 
Account in 8vo. of Facsimiles of “ National Manuscripts of Ireland,” a IV. (II.) 
price ts Also Parts 1. to IV. (11.) inclusive, with Index, bound in 1 vol. 8vo, 
ce 
: Printed for Her Majesty's Stationery Office, and soid by Loxemans & Co, 
and Trtpver & Co. Oxtord : Parker & Co, Cami : MacMILLAN & Co. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. and Dovcias & Fouuis. ablin: A, Tuom & 
Co., Limited, and Hopees, Ficers, & Co. 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
With two facsimiles, 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 906, price 21s. cloth, 
VANGELIORUM VERSIO ANTEHIERONYMIANA ex 
CODICE USSERIANO (DUBLINENSI), wo collatione Codicis 
Usseriani alterius. Accedit versio vulgata sec. Cod. Amiatinum, cum varietate 
Cod. Kenanensis (Book of Kells), et Cod. Durmachensis (Book of Darrow). 
Edidit et praefatus est T. K. Anporr, S.T.B. Coll. 83. Trin. juxta Dublin. e Sociis, 
London: Lonemans, Green, & Co. 


Just published, with Engravings, 10s. 6d. 
ON SCLEROSIS of the SPINAL CORD; including Loco- 
motor Ataxy, Spastic Spinal Paralysis, and other System Diseases of the Spinal Cord ; 
their Pathology, Symptoms, Di is, and T t. By JuLivs ALTuavus, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., Senior Physician tothe Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent's Park. 
London 3 &Co., Paternoster Row. 
Second Edition, 275 ps pp. 5s. 
AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment. By 
Liongx 8. Beas, F.R.S., Professor of Medicine in King’s College, London. 
London : J. & A. CHURCHILL. 
Fifth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 
HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE, f from the Rudiments 
to the By Liongz 8. Beate, F.R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 
HARRISON & Sons, Pall Mall. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the Session 
1884-5, 3s. ; by post, 3s. 6d. 
Manchester: J. E. Conxisu. London: MACMILLAN & Co. 
The NEW NOVEL. At all Libraries. 
ANIN INTRIGUE | at BAGNERES, 1 vol. thick 8vo. cloth gilt. 
actors Unique and powerful.”—" Re- 


Thackeray Wilkie Callie in collabor: 
: EGLETON, 4 


SucaT 


published, Second Edition, 8vo. cloth 
‘THE EVOLUTION of CHRISTIANITY, CHARLES 
GILL. Second Edition. With Dissertations in Answer to Cri 


G ABROAD. By Dr. Atrrep Dryspate. Ils: 
“ A useful brochure on the Riviera.”—Saturday Review. 
Lendon: J. 8. Vintuz & Co., Ivy Lane. 


MACMILLAN & NEW BOOKS. 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK'S NEW NOVEL. 


J UDITH SHAKESPEARE: a Romance. 


By Witu1am Brack, Author of “A Princess of Thule,” “ Madcap Violet.” 


“TI have read the book with great pleasure and no sense of dulness. Judith is a sweet 
creature, and most nicely balanced by her little Puritan friend. The rare and reverent 
glimpses Mr. Black to give of Judith's the of the of 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
GIR TOM: a Novel. By Mrs. Oxrpnant, 


Author of *‘ Hester,” “ The Wizard's Son,” &c. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 


MITCHELHURST PLACE. By Marcarer 


Vevey, Author of “ For Percival.” Globe 8vo. 12s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 


FIUMAN INTERCOURSE : a Series of 


** Etchers and Etching,” &c. Crown 8vo, 8s. _ 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 


A THROUGH CORNWALL. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
With numerous Illustrations by C. Napier Hemy. Medium 4to, 12s. 6d. 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER’S “BAMPTON LECTURES,” 1834. 


(THE RELATIONS BETWEEN RELIGION 


and SCIENCE. Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford 
in the y 1884, on the Foundation of the late Rev. Jonn Bampron, M.A, 
Canon of Salisbury. By the Right Rev. Frepenicx, Lory BisHor or 
Exerer. Demy 8vo. 8s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with numerous I)lustrations, 36s. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE 


OF THE LATE 


SIR H. COLE, K.C.B. 
Accounted for in his Deeds, Speeches, and Writings. 
which they throw much fresh ight, were of great and various in the 
hatever could advance 


history of the 

@ volumes are full of in terest Wh refine 

taste, to the comforts aut allevi ve! promote @ spirit 

in the government of mankind, had had his warmest nest ay mpathies ’ and with him srong feeling was 

never vented in mere words, but supplied ve power to rapid, we action. 

Henry Cole was a meritorious pie servant, and those = ny Go well served 
not likely to to forget the debt they owe '— Times, 


LONDON: G, BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


WARD, LOOK, COS ANNOUNCEMENTS. Complete 
Catalogues, post free on application. 
4 vols. cloth gilt or half-roan, 42s. ; half-calf or half-russia, £3 3s. 
THE CHEAPEST ENCYCLOPAZDIA EVER 
Revised Edition, Re-written throughout, of 
BEETON’S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA of UNI- 


ATION. comprising Geogra: History. and 
pages, distinct’ Articles. agravings 
= 


Ofall Wothe of Reference published of late 
** Beeton’ he, It is one ot 


approbation 's Illustrated Encycl 

Works in existence, and having been entirely 
Swe & to the latest date, certainly forms the Encyclopedia in ee 
spec! 


The TIMES says 
“* Haydn's Dictionary of * is the most steuntathe? aie moderate coin- 
me 
Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full calf, Sis. 6d. 

HAYDN'’S DICTIONARY of DATES for UNIVERSAL 
BEFERERCE. relating to all Ages and Nations. Seventeenth Edition, and 
Revised, By BENJAMIN VINCENT, Librarian of the are Institution of Great 
Containing about 10,000 distinct Articles, and 90,000 Dates and Facts. 

“ It is by far the readiest and most reliable work of its kind.” "Standard, 


Printed with great care on the finest paper, comprising 5 400 pp., and about 1,000 Engravings. 
Ll vols. demy 8vo. £4 2s. 6d. ; half-calf or half-morocco, £5 15s. 6d. 
A NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. Containing 
all the Writings of the Author of the “Geng of the Shirt"; also the “ Memorials of 
Tom Hood,” by his 5on and Daughter. 
wie Original Illustrations by Hood, Cruikshank, Leech, &¢., numbering 
nearly 
of works of It is to be hoped it will 


Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 
published, 2 vols. demy 6vo. cloth, 1s, 


(CREEDS of the the DAY ; AY 5 OF Collated Opinions of Reputable 


By 
“ This isa to our lending thinker with one another and with them- 


Review. 
very able It is well written fair.”—Modern Review. 
We cannot call to mind another book in 
revenled end natural are cocompactly ef 
** A successful attempt to define every important echool of modern thought. — 
“ The general description of the evolution theory is masterly to Mocempletnen. 


“Ite le will fascinate all who read it.""— Nation, New York. 
= aceurate view of the opinions on the most important questions of the day.” 


London: TatUayxee & Co., Ludgate Hill. 


REASONS for DISSENTING s" the PHILOSOPHY of 
By Srexcer. (Republished from“ The Classification of the 


Monnaie, 06 Steet, Covent Gaiden, Lenten: and 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 18, 1884.- 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KITH AND KIN.” 
Just ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


PERIL. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 
Author of “ The First Violin,” “Probation,” “The Wellfields,” &c, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO SURRENDER” &c. 


RAYMON D’S ATONEMENT. By the Author 


of “Success,” * Under a Charm,” &c. be 
and as 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FASCINATION.” 


OUT of THEIR ELEMENT. By Lady 


MARGARET MaJENDIE. 3 vols. 


her life- Daltons, because her son has fallen 
THE WHITE WITCH. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


*,* For list of Forthcoming Works see p. 522. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE—The SECOND EDITION of 
Mr, JAMES PAYN’S “SOME LITERARY RECOL- 
LECTIONS,” with a Portrait, crown 8vo. 6s. is now ready. 


Just published, large crown 8vo. with a Map, 7s. 6d. 
HAYTI; 
Or, The Black Republic. 
By Sir SPENSER ST. JOHN, K.C.M.G. 
Minister Resident and Consul-General in Hayti, now 
racen 


rmanent adv vanes © 
rst page to 


NEW POEM BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
Will be ready shortly, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


ENGLAND, EGYPT, AND THE SOUDAN. 
Nearly ready, crown 8vo. with Portrait Group of Hicks Pasha and Staff, 6s. 


WITH HICKS PASHA IN THE 
SOUDAN. 


By Colonel the Hon. J. COLBORNE. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ARNOLD’S “GOD AND 
THE BIBLE.” 


In the press, Popular Edition, Abridged, with a Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 64, 


GOD AND THE BIBLE: 
A Sequel to “Literature and Dogma.” 
By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MOLLY 
BAWN.” 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


DORIS. 


By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” 
“Rossmoyne,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


THE FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and 


DESPATCHES, a Selection from. With i Rytatny Notes. Captain the 
Hon, D. BrncuamM. 3 vols. demy 8vo. BY 


LOUDON: a Sketch of the Military Life 


of Gideon ARB, Freiherr von Loudon, sometime Generalissime of the 
Austrian Forces. By Colonel G. B, MALLESON, 0.8.1. Large crown 8vo. with 
Maps, 4s. Forminga New Volume of Military Biographies, 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY. By Freperic 


Harrison, Professor Brersty, RIcHARD CONGREVE, and others. New 
Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEMORIALS of MILLBANK. By Major ajor 


New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with numerous 


A POLITICIAN in TROUBLE about his 


SOUL. By AUBERON HERBERT. Crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL BY PERCY FITZGERALD. 


"| PUPPETS: a Romance. By Percy Firz- 
=a Author of “Bella Donna,” “Never Forgotten,” &c. 3 vols. crown 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE ROSARY FOLK. By Gzorce Manvitte 


Fenn, Author of “The Parson o’ Dumford,” “The Vicar’s People,” &c. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 
ON TUSCAN HILLS and VENETIAN 


WATERS. By Lixpa Vittart, Authorof “ In Change Unchanged ” 
ty 10 Iilustrations by Mrs. Arthur Lemon. 
mo. 7s. 


*,* Mme. Villari’s new book of Italian life and scenes will prove an interesting 
book for readers. Visitors to Florence and Venice will fird it a guide-book 
to the less-known and cities. 


FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. Told 


English by Kate Kroexer. With 22 Illustrations 
by Frank Carruthers Gould. Square imp. 16mo. 5s. 


THE POISON TREE: a Tale of Hindu Led 
in By Banxim CHATTERJEE. Translated b 
1GHT. Preface by Epwin Arnoxp, M.A., C.S.I. 

throutiout we and va! as I 


Hindo 
from its vernacular. 
rm, to Englis renters as well from its skill in construction ond. Intriasic interest as for 
the Tight which it sheds upon re. r- existence of well-to-do Hindus, as ae 


‘which it furnishes of the ly grow! 
towns.” —Lxtract OLD. 


sort of indigenous 
cities and from Introduction by Mr. EDWIN 
LIFE and WORK in BENARES and 
KUMAON, 1839-1877. By James’ Kennepy, M.A., Author of 
“Christianity and the Religions of India.” Introduction by Sir 
Witu1aM Murr, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. with 11 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


Yor the general ender, rare only for the missionary student, but 
squat, for The of info: on it contains, descriptive, 


‘Extract from Sit WILLIAM Introduction. 


THE REALITY of FAITH. By the Rev. 


Newman Suyrn, D.D., Author of “Old Faiths in New Light,” 
“The Orthodox Theology of To-day,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


Among sil the ts, few can be named who have 
heart, and at the wisely and sober Hd: on 
Faiths in New Light.” 


THE WRECKERS of LAVERNOCK. By 


Annie Jenkyns. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Catalogues post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 


First Edition, just ready, size 15 ins. by 11} ins., 10s, 


THE LAY OF ST. ALOYS 
(ngoldsby Legend). 


THE OLD LETTER WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS, DRAWN BY 
E. M. JESSOP. 


UNIFORM WITH THE “JACKDAW OF RHEIMS.” 


WOODE, GREAT 
EYRE & SPOTTIS NEW STREET, LONDON, 


| 
| 
iP new in theme as it is interesting in detail. It is written very carefully, and 
i ty, landscape pictures being sketched with an artist’s mind.” 
| | Whitehall Review. 
very good book. The situations are numerous, well connected, and smartly 
brought on; the dialogue is excellent, and the characters are capital. The best . 
} 
| 
| 
| 
j *,* Mrs. Kroeker has here provided an English version of one of the most 
popular books among the German children, and English children will find it a 
capital book for the Christmas season. 
| 
| 
| 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S LIST. 


Crown 8vo. with Coloured Maps of Strata and Illustrations of Fossils, cloth, 6s. 


ROCK HISTORY : a Concise Note Book of 


, having special reference to the English and Welsh Formations. By 

“ The various formations are 

mentioned, not only on come 
one can read the naive of 


1 character, c 
ted, an te of iossils is added to iilustrate the 


bh te period.” 
cian atm tory work on geology at once so practical 


Medium 8vo, with 27 Coloured Maps, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the PHYSICAL HIS- 


TORY of the BRITISH ISLES; with a Dissertation on the Origin a 
Europe and of the Atlantic Ocean. By EDWARD Hvtt, M.A.. 
Geological Survey of d; Author of ‘tine Coal 
Fields of Great Britain ” &c. 
“One of the most valuable Siapibutions to geolegical scicnce which have been given to 
the world for some years.""—Leeds Mercury. 


Fep. folio, with 30 Coloured Plates, 12s. 64. 


PHYSICS in PICTURES: the principal 


Natural Phenomena and Magnetism, Electricity, 
Acoustics, and Optics, descri and Illustrated by Coloured Plates, for 
Ocular Instruction 


in Schools and Families, with Explanatory Text, prepared 
by THEODORE , and translated by ‘A. H. KEANE, M.A.1. 


Western 
F.R.S., Director of the 


Second Edition, revised, fcp. folio, 12s. 6d. 
_ ATLAS of ANATOMY ; ; or, Pictures of the 


Human Body. In 24 Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate 

on u 

= 1k hysiological Sections Simple 


Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 
THE ETON FRENCH TRANSLATOR : 


French Extracts for Translation. Selected by H. Tarver, Bachelier-ds- 
Paris, Assistant-Master at Eton College. 


Lettres, 
“ Military students will find a peculiar advantage In the war and cam articles, full of 
omatie constructions, words, even passages, is an 
advantage for preparatory work, and characterizes this selection.” '—Extract from Preface. 


Just ready, Third Edition, revised by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. 
with Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


A SCHOOL PHYSICAL and DESCRIP- 


TIVE By the late Kerrn Jounston, F.R.G.S., Editor of the 
“ Africa” volume in “Stanford's Compendium of Geography ‘and Travel” ; 
Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Expedition. 


* A text-book of in 
oe «ha revealing in its every page the author's thorough knowledge 


edges, 30s. Size, when shut, 15 inches by 12}. 


STANFORD'S. LONDON ATLAS of UNI- 
taining 


VERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 4to. Edition, 


of and it is that this will 
hoped an inval; 
In 4s.; roller, 


THE NILE EXPEDITION.- —STANFORD’S 


MAP of the NILE. to the 
Egyptian rdofan, Darfur, and ABYSSINIA. 
Gouda, on tach. Size, 27 by 22 inches, 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
(‘HE MEMUIRS of a CAMBRIDGE 


CHORISTER. By Wit11AmM GLoveEr. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LOVE and MIRAGE. 


Epwanrps, Author of “Kitty” &c. 2 vols. 


By M. Beruam- 


THE DOUBLE DUTCHMAN. 


Cupar, Author of “ The Future Marquis” &c. 3 


JOY. By May Crommetiy, Author of “Queenie,” 


“ Orange Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 


ON the SPUR of the MOMENT. By Jonny 


Mut14, Author of “ The Old English Gentleman” &c, 8 vols. 


INCOGNITA. Henry Cresswett, Author 


B 


By CATHARINE 


RALPH RAEBURN. By Jouy Berwicx| 


Harwoop, Author of “Lady Flavia” &c. [Vert week. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


A MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM L. 


LEITCH, Vice-President of the Royal Institute rd Painters in Water Colour. 
By A. MAcGEORGE, Author of “ Old Glasgow” &c. Small 4to. with Portrait 
and 12 Engravings from Leitch's Drawings, cloth, 103. 6d. 

“ The book is Interesting and well written."—TZimes. 


AN EPITOME of GENERAL HISTORY: 


Ancient, Medieval, and Modern. For a College, and General Refe- 
rence. By Cart PLorrz. Translated, with extensive Additions, by W. H. 
TILLINGHAST. Post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ This is a very useful book, and as a rule accurate.” — Athenaeum, 
“We know of no other work Thich in equal compass such wide and rapid curves of 


ancient, mediaval, and 
Great 


THE UNIVERSE ; or, the Infinitel 
and the Infinitely Little. By F. A. Povucner, M.D. Eighth Edition, medium 
8vo. with 273 Engrevings oa Wood, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; 
morocco blind tooled, 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


an Elementary Treatise. Translated and extended by J. D. Evenrrr, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's “College, Belfast. Nius- 
trated by 783 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, 
thoroughly revised, medium 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
Or, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, each 4s, 6d. Part I. MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTA OS, and PNEUMATICS. PartII. HEAT, Part Ill, ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. 


By J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s 
College, Belfast, Second’ Edition, revised, fep. 8vo. illustrated by many 
Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE: a Complete nm ny > Lexicon ; Literary, 
Scientific, and Technological. By JoHN OGILVIE, New Edition, care- 
fully Revised and greatly Augmented. Edited by ite ALLANDALE, M.A. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engravings, = in the Text. 4 vols. imperial 
8vo. cloth, £5; or, half-bound in morocco, £6 6s. 


~ The promise of, the first volume has been ke pt throughout, and the whole, as is 
a of and 4 From 4 it’ ved the 
trated, and ft and care ; it is it is trustworthy, illus- 
sdmirebly printed cond, will be many’ pears most 

most highly valued of English D: "Saturday Review. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, and Etymological. Large 8vo. 
illustrated by above 800 Engravings on Wood, cloth, 25s.; half morocco, 32s. 


THE STUDENT’S ENGLISH DICTION - 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 16mo. 
300 Engravingson Wood, half roan, 7s. 6d. ; att 3 10s. 6d. 


DR. OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. 


Abridged from the “ by the Author. Imperial 16mo. 
cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d.; half roan, 3s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
‘| TRUE to the OLD FLAG: a Tale of the 


American War of Independence. By G. A. Henry. Crown 8vo. with 12 
Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


(Next week. 
IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE: a Story of Wal- 
lace and Bruce. By G. A. Henty. Crown 8vo. with 12 Full- 
by Gordon Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. (Ready. 


BUNYIP LAND: the Story ofa Wild Journey 


in New Guinea. By G. MANVILLE Frxyx. Crown 8vo. with 12 Full-page 
lilustrations by on Browne, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 
(/mmediately. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Dantet Deroe. 


jo nines from t the Author's Edition, and illustrated by above 100 Pictures 
by G Crown’ 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


(Ready. 
ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND : a Tale of Cressy 
A. Heyty. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page 


MENHARDOC : a Story of Cornish Nets and 


Mines. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. Crown 8vo. with 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
cloth elegant, 5s. (Next week. 
THE PIRATE-ISLAND : a Story of the South 


Pacific. By Harry CoLLincwoop, Crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page 
cloth elegant, 53. (Read, 


THE WRECK of the NANCY BELL ; or, Cast 


Away on Kerguelen Land, By Jonn C. 8vo. illus- 
trated by 6 Full-page Pictures, cloth extra, 3s. [Vertweek. 


BROTHERS in ARMS: a Story of the 


Crusaies. By F. Bayrorp Harrisox. Crown 8vo, with 4 Fuall- Tllus- 
trations, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. { . 


STORIES of the SEA in FORMER DAYS : 


Narratives of Wreck and Rescue, Crown 8vo. with 4 Full-page Illustrations, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


ADVENTURES in FIELD, FLOOD, and 
FOREST : Stories of Danger and Daring. Crown 8vo. with 4 Fall-; Tilus- 
trations, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. ig le 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE DAWN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Get tote the light furniahed by thelr earliest recorded words deatt 


with covers a 


NEW 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rey. Prof. Ear. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2. éd. 


ith enjoymen ment by many pe pe 
The following Volume has been already published 

SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W. R. Morritt, M.A. 

Book will eappiy an admirable introduction toa systematic study of Slavonic litera- 
Others in preparation. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 


lso Britain 
(This Set of Books will qlee Mon ogrephe Scandinavian 


NEW VOLUME. 


NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. Fep. 8vo. with 
Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
have been already published. 


The following 
ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarrn, Rector 


rington, Somerset. Fep. 8vo. with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 
ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant andi Esq., B.A. 


Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 
“Ie small compass, a general and popular view of our 
language, literature, and laws, he ennnot do better than than study this careful and 
of those subjects.""—Spectator. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rays. Fep. 8vo. with 
2 Maps, cloth boards, 3s. 
“ Much instruction will be found in a small compass.""—Daily Chronicle. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE. 
ITALY. By Useo Batzanr. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 4s, 
“ Its literary merits are very considerable." —Scotsman. 
ENGLAND. By James Garrpyer, Author of “The Life and 


Reign of Richard III.” Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
the book is welt and thoroughly dove, and makes very valuable addition tothe stock of 


FRANOE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant- 
Others in preparation. 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 
[A Series of Manuals which furnish in a brief and popular form an Accurate Account 
of the Great Non-Christian Religious Syrtems of the World.) 
Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, each 2s. 
NEW VOLUME. 


BUDDHISM in CHINA. By the Rey. S. Brat, Rector of 
Northumberland. 


The following have been alrealy published 
being a Sketch of the fe and Teachings of 


By T. W. Rays Davips. With 


CONFUOIANISM. and TAQUIEM. By Professor Ropert 
K. Dovetas, of the British Museum. W 


HINDUISM. By Professor Wass. With Map. 
ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H. Srozarr. With 
THE OORAN : its Composition and Teaching, snd and the Testimony 
it bears to the Holy eee By Sir WILLIA Sir WILLIAM M 
aa OF SCIENCE. 


fo show way of Biographies, the progreaof foi the begining 
NEW VOLUME. 
MEOHANIOLANS. By T. C. Lewis. 
The following Volumes have been already published 
CHEMISTS. By M. M. Parrison Morr, Haq. FR F. RS.E., Caius 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. with several Diagrams, cl 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Pro- 


fessor P. ManTIn Duncan, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 
‘volume for beginners”. Morning Post. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. E. J. O. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. 


MANUALS OF HEALTH. 
Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, each Is. 
ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. A. 
oat! Ly has conferred a very 


Christian Knowledge inci- 
pally on the rt on those who pare} much intercourse with the Pootat incidentally on 
persons in all ranks, by the publication of this little manual on personal care ty 


and OCOUPATION. By Warp Ricwarp- 
80%, 


ag Bernays, Esq., F.0.8., &c. 
ther 


WATER, and DISINFECTANTS. By W. 
tom of Mr, well ited fitted to become a recognized 
THE HABITATION in RELATION to HEALTH. By: F, phn 
ZRANOOIS CE Professor of Military Hygiene in 
LONDON : NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26 ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; AND 
135 NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON, 


DAVID DOUGLAS'S OCTOBER LIST. 


THE MEDALS of SCOTLAND: a _ Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Royal and other Medals relating to Scotland. By R. b- 
CocHRAN-PatTrIcK, of Woodside, M.P. Dedicated by special 
Her Majesty the Queen. 1 vol. one So. with 36 P’ in focimile of all 

the principal pieces, Price to Subscribers only, £2 10s. nett. 


(Un a few days. 
THREE VISITS to AMERICA. By Farrurvt. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 9s. [Yow ready. 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of MRS. CALDERWOOD 
of POLTON from England, Holland, and the Low Countries in 1756. Edited 
ws ALEXANDER FERGussoN, Lieute tenant-Colonel, Author of “ Henry Erskine 

and his Kinsfolk’ &c. 1 vol. demy 8vo. (in a few days. 


A TOUR in SUTHERLANDSHIRE; with Extracts 
from the Field Books of a Sportsman and Naturalist. By CHartzs St. Jony. 
Second Edition, with a New Cuapter on the Vertebrate of Sutherland- 
sbire. By J. A. Harviz Brown, F.ZS., &c,, and T. E. Bucky, B.A., F.Z.S., 
&c, Illustrated with the Original Wood Engravi ne, and numerous addi- 
tional Vignettes from the Author's Sketch-books, re 

low ready. 


THE GOSPEL HISTORY for the YOUNG; being 


Lessons on the Life of Christ. Adapted for Use in Families and Sunday 
Schools, By WILLIAM F. SkENE, D.C.L., Historiographer Royal of Scotland. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. with Maps and Plates, each vol. 5s. Uw 

low ready. 


SONGS and POEMS.., By A. Srepnen Whitson, 


Author of “‘ A Bushel of Corn,” “The Botany of Three Historical Records,” 
&c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


THE BURIAL of ISIS; and other eon” = the 


SKETCHES: PERSONAL and PENBIVE. 


Wiiu1amM Hopason (Fifeshire Journal, Cupar). 1 vol. fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
‘ — (Now ready. 


NEW STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
DR. SEVIER: a Novel. By Gro. W. Caste, Author 


of “Old Creole Days” &c. 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 12s. 


ONLY an INCIDENT. By Miss Lircurterp. 1 vol. 


small crown Bvo. 6s. 
“ A charming little story.""—Contemporary Review. 


THE CRIME of HENRY VANE: a Study with a 
pre By J. S., of Dale, Author of “Guerndale.” 1 vol. small crown 8yvo. 


“ A man's book for one thi dit is ly book another. singular story, 
more direct and bolder than® juerndale Saturda 


MISS LUDINGTON’S SISTER: a Romance of 
Immortality. By EpwarpD BEtiamy, Author of “‘ Dr. Heidenhoff's Process.” 
1 vol. small crown 8vo, 63. 
“ Emirently worth reading, and thoroughly amusing.” — Scotsman. 


DR. HEIDENHOFF’S PROCESS. By Epwarp Betxamy. 


1 vol. small crown 8vo. 63. 


“ Mr. Bellamy has done in both of his romances cbont the only thing let for the romancer 
to do in our times if he p—~ TL! its tendency ; he has taken some of the crudest most 
sordid traits of our life, and has produced from them an effect of the most delicate and airy 
romance." — fury. 


PHBE. By the Author of “Rutledge.” 1 vol. 
small crown 8vo. 6s. 


The story is one of much tenderness and Tomer *_ Scotsman. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A WOMAN’S REASON. By W. D. Howetts. 2 vols. 


small crown 8vo. 12s. 
= wilt take bey best ones of the season. 
~ iy with the humour in which he on has the 
James.”"’"— Atheneum. 
A MODERN INSTANCE. By W. D. Hows ts. 
2 vols. small crown 8vo. 12s, 
“ What interests us throughout is the vivid picture of American social life as it really is.” 


“In ‘A Modern Instance’ Mr. Howells is tiless i ie 
work it cannot easily be surpaseed.”— Samed os, itself. piece of artistic 


DR. BREEN’S PRACTICE. By W. D. Howetts. 


1 vol. small crown S8vo. paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s, 6d. 
“In * Dr. 's Practice’ ha tertai representation 
life, lightly and de and ~ touched off in 


A DAUGHTER of the PHILISTINES. 1 vol. 


swall crown 8vo. 6s. 
ly and brightly written.” — Academy. 
powerially told, and the very seal attraction of freshness." 
Scotsman. 
LATEST ADDITIONS TO AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
In Shilling Volumes. 
Uniform with W. D. HOWELLS’S Tales and Sketches. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUDDER GRANGE,” 


THE LADY or the TIGER? and other Tales and 
Sketches. By FraNK R. STOCKTON, (Just published. 


MINGO, and other SKETCHES in BLACK and 


WHITE. By Jom CHANDLER Harris (Uncle Remus). (Now ready. 


AN ECHO of PASSION. By Gzorge Parsons ( 
LATHROP. (Now ready. 


“ freshness shown 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Immediately will be published, 
* THE LIBRARY EDITION, IN ONE VOLUME. 


MR. STORMONTH’S 
DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory. 


EMBRACING SCIENTIFIC AND OTHER TERMS, NUMEROUS FAMILIAR 
TERMS, AND A COPIOUS SELECTION OF OLD ENGLISH 
WORDS, TO WHICH ARE APPENDED LISTS OF SCRIPTURE 
AND OTHER PROPER NAMES, ABBREVIATIONS, 

AND FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES, 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH., 
THE PRONUNCIATION CAREFULLY REVISED BY THE 
Rev. P. H. PHELP, M.A, Cantab. 

Royal 8vo. handsomely bound in half morocco, 31s. 6d. 


“ May serve in great measure the purposes of an English cyclopedia. It gives 
lucid and succinct definitions of the technical terms im science and art, in law and 
medicine, We have the explanation of words and phrases that — most Spee 
showing wonderfully comprehensive and out of-the-way research........ We need 

y add, that the Dictionary by ae in all its departments to be brought down to 
latest demands of the day, and that it is admirably printed.”— Times. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. By L. B. 
Watrorp, Author of Troublesome Daughters,” “Cousins,” 
ee a Part of his Life,” &c. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. 


“The Baby’s Grandmother’ is in its way a work of genius...... It is long since 
we read so bright and so brilliant a novel as ‘The Baby's Grandmother’; and we 
will venture to say that there must be something deficient in the mind of any 
person who does not find it full of humour and metal varied by true and 


sustained force.”— Saturday Review. 


A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH 


HONDURAS. By Mary Lester. Post 8vo. with Illustrations. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 


Box Gautier, and Illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crowqui 
Fourteenth Edition, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


This day is published. 


SPORT inthe HIGHLANDS and LOWLANDS | 


of SCOTLAND with ROD and GUN. By T. Spzepy. 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 15s. 
“ We repeat that we can recommend this a with its varied contents, as an 


admirable handbook to Scottish wild sports.” — 
“ Not only ~~ but experienced sportsmen, om find valuable bints in these 
Gazette. 


”"—Pall M 
of the best beeke ee Dogs, and guns, and 


birds, and deer are all familiar to Mr. Speedy...... Tt is a dalighttar book, and one 
of genuine usefulness.” — Scotsman. 


MISS BROWN: a Novel. By Vervon Lez, 
Author of “ Euphorion Belcaro” &c. 8 vols. post 8vo. 


Immediately will be published, New and Cheaper Edition. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. B G. = pe 
Davies, Author of “ The ‘ Swan’ and her Crew.” Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


MADAGASCAR; its History and People. By 


the Rev. Henry W. LirtLe, some years Missionary in 
Madagascar. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This day is published, New and Cheaper Edition, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to Grow 


and Show Them. Hots, Canon of Lincoln. Eighth 
Edition, Revised, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE GERMANS. By the Rev. Father Divon, 


of the Order of Preachirg Friars. 
Laces Se 1 vol. crown 


GLIMPSES in the TWILIGHT; being 


various Notes, Records, and Examples of the Supemastand. By. the 
Rey. Frepexick Grorce Ler, D.C.L. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & 00.’S 


Bist. 


parchment antique or cloth, 6s.; vellum, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SACRED LYRICS. 
(The Parchment Library. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OLD WORLD QUESTIONS and NEW 


WORLD ANSWERS. By F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Author 
of “ An Engineer's et 


THE PERUVIANS at at “HOME. By GrorcE 
R. Fitzroy Coie. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s, 


ANCIENT and MODERN BRITONS: a 


Retrospect. 
n vely recen| 
about some of the trides bore a genuine claim to be 
James's Gazette. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


VON RANKE’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY : 
the Oldest Historical Group of Nations, and the Greeks, Edited by 
G. W. Proraero, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
“ We have to thank Mr. fr of so ep 
author to the English public...... ull of suggestion, and, indeed, of instruction.” cademy. 


8vo. cloth, 14s. 


Demy 
BOLINGBROKE : a Political Study and Criti- 


cism. By Ropert Harrop. 
“ Mr. Harrop has produced a carefully prepared and finished study of Bolingbroke.” 


2 vols, demy 8vo. with numerous Tables and Facsimiles, cloth, 36s. 


THE ALPHABET: an Account of the Origin 


and Development of Letters. By Isaac TayLor, M.A., LL.D. 
“ Destined to rank as 4 standard work.’ "~ Atheneum. 


a. 
Deserves to be widely studied.’’ —S’. ‘ames’s Gazette. 
pte to the present level f 
* Deserves the highest praise." 
Thoroughly clear and readable. lay Review, 
ne of new and i ting facts." 
admirable work." —science. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5a. 


SHAKSPERE and MONTAIGNE: an Endea- 


vour to Explain the Tendency of “ Hamlet,” from Allusions in Contemporary 
Works. By Jacop Fets. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


STUDIES in LOW GERMAN and HIGH 


GERMAN LITERATURE. By M. W. MacCuttvm. 


“We 14 say at once that these studies, though slight and popular in are evidently 
based much wider know/edge than they directly display, and that phat 
fitted for t bringing to the English reader some 0 of the many results of aenea labour which { 
is desirable he should know." —Academy 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


A STUDY of the PROLOGUE and EPILOGUE 


in ENGLISH LITERATURE. From Shakespeare to Dryden, By G. 8. B. 
here are in themselves the drama and the stage. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


times to our own day, wi 
SYMBOLICAL METHODS of STUDY. By 


Mary Boot, Author of “ Home Side of a Scientific Mind” &c. 


THE PRINCIPLES of f LOGIC. By F. H. 


BRADLEY, Author of “ Ethical Studies” &c. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

BODY and WI TRY being an Essay concerning 

Will in its Physiological, and Aspects. By Henny 


MAUDSLEY, M 
“When a writer of 's In in the of mind | a 
book h Will, we to tnd i 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


FREE THOUGHT and TRUE THOUGHT: 


Argument. By F. REGINALD SraTHam, Author 
of “ From Old to New,” “ Social Growths of the Nineteenth Century,” &c. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo. parchment, bevelled boards, printed on hand-made 
paper, 21s. 


THE JERUSALEM DELIVERED of TOR- 


Translated into English Verse by Sir Joun Kuxasrox 
Small crown 8vo. eloth, 


“BOYS TOGETHER,” and other Poems. By 


ManGareEt Scotr TAYLOR. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


POEMS. By the late Taos. Gzorce 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


CONRADIN. By Lieut. Col. Rous, Author of 


“ The Story-Teller of Constantinople ” &c. 


LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 519 
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STHVENS & HAYNES’ 


LIsT OF 


LAW PUBLICATIONS. 


MAYNE’S TREATISE on the LAW of 


DAMAGES. By the Aurnor and Lumiey Smita, Esq., Q.C. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 253. [Just published. 

#* Few books have been better kept up to the current law tt:an this treatise. The 

earlier part of the book was poo» ot in the last edition, and in the present edition 

the chapter on Penalties and Liquidated Damages has been re-written........ The 

treatment of the subject by the authors is admirably clear and concise...... Wecan 


heartily commend this as a carefully-edited edition of a thoroughly good book.” 
Solicitor’s Journal. 


A TREATISE on HINDU LAW and USAGE. 


By. Joun D. Mayne, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author 
“ A Treatise on Damages ” &c. Third Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 32s. 

“To all who, whether as practitioners or administrators, or as students of the 
science of jurisprudence, desire a thoughtful and suggestive work of reference 01 
Hindu Law and Usage, we heartily recommend the careful perusal of Mr. Mayne’s 
valuable treatise.”—Law Magazine and Review, 


A SELECTION of PRECEDENTS of 


PLEADING under. the Judicature Acts in the Queen’s Bench and 
Chancery Divisions ; with Notes, enetety of the Different Causes 
of Action and Grounds of Defence, and an Introductory Treatise on 
the present Rules and Principles of Pleading, as illustrated by the 
various decisions down to the present time. By Jonn CunnincHam, 
of the Middle Tem Barrister-at-Law, and Mires WALKER 
Martinson, of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at Law. Second Edition, by 
Mires WALKER Martinson and Stuart CunnincHam 
of Gray’s Inn, Barristers-at-Law. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 28s. 

| Lately published. 


RINGWOOD’S PRINCIPLES of the LAW 
of BANKRUPTCY ; Embodying the Bankruptcy Act, 1883: part of 
the Debtors’ Act, 1869; the Bankruptcy Appeals (County Courts) 
Act, 1884. With an »_-= containing Schedules to the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 1883; the Bankru ~~ Rules, 1883, &c. &c. By R. 
Rixcwoop, of the Middle Tem ter-at-Law. Third Edition, 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAW of CORPORATIONS : a Treatise 


on the Doctrine of Ultra Vires; being an Investigation of the 
Principles which Limit the Capacities, Powers, and Liabilities of 
Corporations, and more especially of Joint-Stock Companies. By 
Sewarp Brice, M.A., LL.D., London, of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law. Second Edition, royal 8vo. cloth, 42s. 
“ We consider Mr. Brice’s exhaustive work a valuable addition to the literature 
of the profession.”—Saturday Review. 


THE CUSTOMS and INLAND REVENUE 


Acts, 1880 and 1881 (48 Vict. cap. 14, and 44 Vict. cap. 12), so far as 
they relate to the Probate, ry, and Succession Duties, and the 
Duties on Accounts. With an Introduction and Notes. By ALFRED 
Hanson, Esq., Controller of Legacy and Succession Duties. 8vo. 
cloth, 63. 6d. 

*,* This forms a Supplement to the Third Edition of the Probate, 
Legacy, and Succession Duty Acts, by the same Author. 


THE LAW RELATING to the SALE of 


GOODS and COMMERCIAL AGENCY. By Rosertr Campsett, 
M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Scotch Bar, 
Author of “ The Law of Negligence” &c. 1 vol. royal 8vo. cloth, 30s. 


THE LAW and PRACTICE of DISCOVERY 


in the Su e Court of Justice, with an Appendix of Forms, Orders, 
&c. ; and an Addenda gi the Alterations under the New Rules of 
Practice. CLARENCE J. PEILe, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. 8vo. cloth, 12s. : 


EMDEN’S LAW RELATING to BUILDING 


LEASES and BUILDING CONTRACTS, the Improvement of Land 
by, and the Construction of, Buildings. With a Collection of Pre- 
cedents; together with the Statutes relating to Building, with Notes, 
and the latest cases under the various Sections; and a Glossary of 
Architectural and Building Terms. By ALFreD Empen, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 12mo. cloth, 20s. 

“The present treatise of Mr. Emden deals with the subject in an exhaustive 

manner, which leaves nothing to be desired.” —TZimes, March 14. 


A MAGISTERIAL and POLICE GUIDE: 


Being the Statute Law, including the session of 43 Vict. 1880, with 
Notes and References to the most recently decided cases relating to the 
Procedure, Jurisdiction, and Duties of Magistrates and Police Authori- 
ties. With an Introduction, for the most part re-written, showing the 
general procedure before ~—— both in indictable and summary 
matters, as altered by the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1879, together 
with the Rules under the said Act. By Henry C. GreeNwoon, 
Stipendiary Magistrate, and Tempie C. Martry, Chief Clerk, Lambeth 
Police Court. Second Edition, thick vol. 8vo. cloth, 42s. 


SNELL’S PRINCIPLES of EQUITY. In- 


tended for the Use of Students and the Profession. Seventh Edition. 
To which is added an Epitome of the Equity Practice, Fourth Edition. 
By ArcuisBatp Brows, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Seventh Edition, 8vo. cloth, 25s. [ Just published. 
“ Rarely has a text-book attained more complete and rapid success than ‘Snell's 
Principles of Equity.’ "—Law Times. 


QUESTIONS on EQUITY. For Students 


reparing for Examination, founded on Seventh Edition of Snell’s 
rinciples of Equity. By W. T. Warre, Barrister-at-Law, Hoit 
Scholar of the Honourable Society of Gray's Inn. 8vo. sewed, 2s. 


PRINCIPLES of CONVEYANCING: an 


Elementary Work for the Use of Students. By Henry C. DEANE, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, sometime Lecturer to the Incor- 
porated Law Society. Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
“ Will be found of great use to students entering upon the difficulties of real 


HARRIS’S PRINCIPLES of the CRIMINAL 


LAW. Intended as a lucid Exposition of the subject for the Use of 
Students and the Profession. By the AuTHoR and AvirT AGABEG, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition, cloth, 20s. 


PRINCIPLES of the COMMON LAW. In- 


tended for the Use of Students and the Profession. Third Edition. By 
Joun InpDERMAUR, Solicitor, Author of “ A Manual of the Practice of 
the Supreme Court,” * Epitomes of Leading Cases,” and other Works. 
Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 20s. 


THE BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1883. With 
- Notes explaining its operation, and a it differs from the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1869; the BANKRUPTCY RULES and FORMS, 
1883 ; the DEBTORS’ ACT, 1869, so far as applicable to Bankruptcy 
Matters, with Rules and Forms thereunder; the BILLS of SALE 
ACTS, 1878 and 1882; Board of Trade Circulars and Forms ; and 
List of Official Receivers; Scale of Costs, Fees, and Percentages ; 
Orders of the Bankruptcy Judge of the High Court ; and a Copious 
Index. By Hazzirt, Senior Registrar in Bankruptcy, 
and Rrcuarp Rincwoop, of the Middle Tem ple, Esq., Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“* Wecan confidently recommend the book as one of the most practically useful 
which have yet ake = Times. 


ADAPTED TO THE NEW RULES OF PRACTICE. 
A MANUAL of the PRACTICE of the 


SUPREME COURT of JUDICATURE in the QUEEN’S BENCH 
and CHANCERY DIVISIONS, considerably enlarged. Intended for 
the Use of Students and the Profession. By Joun InpERMAUR, 
Solicitor, Author of “ Principles of Common Law,” and other Works. 
Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 12s. 


THE LAW and PRACTICE RELATING to 


the ADMINISTRATION of DECEASED PERSONS by the 
Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice ; with an Addenda 
giving the Alterations effected by the Rules of 1883 ; and an Appendix 
of Orders and Forms annotated by references to the text. By W.G. 
Wa ker and E. J. Excoop, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristers-at-Law. 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 


ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. 


From the Teutonic Invasion to the Present Time. Designed as a 
Text-Book for Students and others. By T. P. TasweLi-LANGMEAD, 
B.C.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Tutor on Constitu- 
tional Law and History to the Four Inns of Court. Second 
Edition, 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


THE MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY 
ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1882; with Copious and Explanatory Notes, 
and an Appendix of the Acts Women. By the late 
J. R. Geirrits, of Lincoln’s Inn, ister-at-Law. Fifth Edition, 
ol S. W. Bromr1ep, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Fifth 

ition, 8vo. cloth, 93. 


QUARTER SESSIONS PRACTICE : a Vade 
Mecum of General Practice in Appellate and Civil Cases at Quarter 
Sessions. By F. J. Smirn, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
and Recorder of Margate. Royal 12mo. cloth, 20s. 


A NEW LAW DICTIONARY and INSTI- 


TUTE of the WHOLE LAW; embracing French and Latin Terms, 
and References to the Authorities, Cases, and Statutes. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. By Arcu. Brown, M.A.,'Barrister-at- 
Law. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 26s. 


*," A Catalogue of LAW WORKS may be obtained upon application to 
STEVENS & HAYNES, LAW PUBLISHERS, BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS 


& NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


MEMOIRS 


OF AN 


EX-MINISTER: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. 


The EARL of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. 


The TIMES (First Notice). 

“Lord MALMEsBuRY knew every one and went everywhere, and his sketches of 
men, manners, and places are lively, entertaining, and full of that personal and 
political gossip which gives to contemporary memoirs their chief value and interest. 
He does not confine himself to high politics; he tells the story of his life, of his 
friendships, his travels, his sporting adventures with a garrulous naivelé which 
never flags; he is an amusing raconteur, and has many racy anecdotes.” 

SCOTSMAN, 

“In all likelihood this will be the book of the season........It is eminently read- 
able, and it is in all respects as interesting a book as the country has seen for some 
years past.” 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. 


“We might fill columns with reminiscence, revelation, and anecdote from these 
most interesting volumes, to which we mean presently to return. For as to the 
political events, and the political personages, and the party history of a whole 
generation, Lord MatmusBuRY has much to tell us.” 


TRUTH. 


“Lord MaLmessury’s autobiography is capital reading from first page to lust, 
It is decidedly the most lively, important, and interesting work of the kind which 
has appeared since the publication of Mr. CaARLES GREVILLE's ‘ Journal’ just 


ten years ago.” 


COMPLETION OF MR. FROUDE’S LIFE OF CARLYLE. 


CARLYLE’S LIFE 


IN LONDON; 


From 1834 to his Death in 1881. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE, M.A. 


WITH PORTRAIT ENGRAVED ON STEEL. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 32s. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 328. 


CONTENTS :— 
1, THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
2. MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES, 
3. KLAUS GROTH. 
4. MEMOIRS OF THE EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
5. JOHN DE WITT. 
6. ARISTOTLE’S HISTORY OF ANIMALS. 
7. THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641. 
8 BOULGER’S HISTORY OF CHINA. 
9. MEMORIALS OF THE MERIVALE FAMILY. 
10. THE REFORM BILL AND THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


BIOGRAPHICALESSAYS. ByF. MaxMétter, 


K.M. Hon. Doctor of Law in the Univ. of Cambridge, Foreign Mem er of 
the French Institute. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


*,* These Essays comprise Biographical Memorials of the three great 
religious reformers of India, Rajah Rammohun Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, 
and Daydnanda Sarasvati; of two Japanese Buddhist priests who came to 
study Sanskrit at Oxford, Kenju Kasawara and Bunyiu Nanjio; of Colbrooke, 
Mohl, Bunsen, and Charles Geta. Extracts from the correspondence 
between the Autbor and his friends will be published here for the first time. 


NEW FAIRY TALE FOR CHILDREN, WITH COLOURED PICTURES, 


The PRINCESS NOBODY: a Tale of Fairy- 


land. By ANDREW LancG; after the Drawings by Richard Doyle, printed in 
colours by Edmund Evans. Post 4to. price 5s, boards. 

There is a freshness in Mr. Lang’s story that well matches the freshness of 
Doyle’s drawings, and for once we lay down a modern fairy tale wishing there was 
more of it...... Charming as is the attraction of 

TURDAY 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 5s, 


MILL’S (J. STUART) SYSTEM of LOGIC, 


RATIOCINATIVE and INDUCTIVE. 


ANTINOUS: an Historical Romance of the 
Roman Empire. By Grorncz TAyYtor (Professor Hausrath). Translated 
from the German by J. D. M. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 


“ The story is a powerful one, illustrating the conflict between Heathenism and 
Christianity in the second century.” INQUIRER. 


ENGLISH HISTORY READING BOOKS. 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. By S. R. 
GanrpivER, Honorary Student of Christ Church, and Professor of Modern 
London. With 40 Portraits and other Illustra- 


ERICHSEN’S SURGERY.—EIGHTH EDITION. 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY : 


F HLM, Queen ; Ex- 


py wt Ay tal, &c. 
on v price Two uineas, 
half-bound in russia, 


A SYSTEM of PSYCHOLOGY. By Daniex 


GREENLEAF THOMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 368. 


The SCIENCE of AGRICULTURE. By 
FREDERICK James Lioyp, F.C.S, Lecturer on Agriculture, 8 College, 


=e late Assistant Chemist Royal Agricultural Society 
vO. 


NEW BOOK BY A. K. H. B, 


OUR LITTLE LIFE: Essays Consolatory and 


omne othe. By the Author of “ Recreations of a 
Parson” Second Series, crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d, cand 


MY FRIENDS and I. By Juuian Srureis. 
With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. price 5s, , 
“To read it is, in fact, the refinement of mental idleness. It gives one a sense of 


intellectual luxury ; without effort the of its tle 
cynicism, and its graceful finish,” 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under HENRY the 


FOURTH. James Haminten M.A., one of Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Vol. I, 1399-1404. Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


*,* To be completed in 2 volumes. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 


The BLACK POODLE, and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, Author of “ Vice Versa.” With Frontispiece by G. Du Maurier 
and Initial Letters by the Author. mentees see 


Simon de Montfort—The Black Prince—Sir Thomas More—Sir Francis 
Drake—Oliver Cromwell— William IIL 


CUSTOM and MYTH: Studies of Early Usage 
ra. 


and Belief. By ANDREW LANG, M.A. late Fellow of Merton Co! 
Svo. with Illustrations, price 78. 6d. (Nearly 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY THE CROWN PRINCE OF AUSTRIA. 
TRAVELS in the EAST. Including a Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, the Ionian 
Islands, &c. By His Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown Prince RUDOLPH. Royal 8vo. with pamerons Tl Tllustrations. 

BY EDMUND YATES. 


EDMUND YATES; his Recollections and Experiences: an Aspoblogeephy. 2 vols. 
8vo. with 4 Portraits. Nearly ready. 
EDITED BY LORD BRABOURNE. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her RELATIONS, 1796-1815. Hitherto 
Unpublished. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Kight Hon. Lord BRABOURNE, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Frontispieces. 
BY MR. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. 


FROM the OLD WORLD to the NEW;; including Experiences of a Recent Visit 


to the United States and a Trip to the Mormon Country. By Mr. Serjeant BALLANTINE, Author of “Some Experiences of a Barrister.” Demy 
8vo. with Fortrait. 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By Lovis Ayrorne FavuveLer Dr 
BOURRIENNE, his Private Secretary. Edited, with Preface and Notes, by Colonel R. W. PHIPPS, late Royal Artillery. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


with Map and the follewing Illustrations , except one, on 
Vou. I. Napoleon I. d’Enghien—Letitia Ramolino—Talleyrand—Hortense—J unot—Ney (a) 


Massena. Vov. II. Josephine (4)—Lannes ld—Cuirassiers at Eylau—Murat—Napoleon I. (6)—Davoust—Lasalle— 
Suchet—Gouvion St. Cyr—Soult. ve. Ill. Marie Louise (a)—King of Rome—Bessitres— urt—Marie Louise (6)—Prince 
Eugéene—Napeleon I. (c)—The Abdication—Wellington—Bliicher—Ney (6). 


BY H. W. LUCY, 


EAST by WEST: a Record of Travel round the World. By Henry W. Lucy, 


{ Author of “ Gideon Fleyce” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


BY J. J. HISSEY. 


: AN OLD-FASHIONED JOURNEY through ENGLAND and WALES. By James 


JOHN HISSEY. Demy 8vo. with Frontispiece. 
BY MRS. KING. 


1, DIARY of a CIVILIAN’S WIFE in INDIA. By Mrs. Moss Kine. 2 vols. crown 
i) 8vo. with numerous Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
BY MRS. SPEEDY. 


i MY WANDERINGS in the SOUDAN. By Mrs. T.C.8. Spezpy. 2 vols. crown 


8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
BY STANLEY HARRIS. 


REMINISCENCES of the ROAD. By Harris, Author of “Old Coaching 
| iy Days.” Demy 8vo. with 16 Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess. 

‘A BY W. H. MALLOCK. 

Hi ESSAYS on TOPICS of the DAY. By Wituram H. Mattocs, Author of “Is Life 
i, worth Living?” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. ov. 2. wee. 


A HISTORY of the DISCOVERIES of AMERICA down to the Year 1525. By 


Tee ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, M.A. 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous Maps reproduced in Facsimile from the Originals. 
4 _ BY LADY WILDE. 


: DRIFTWOOD from SCANDINAVIA. By Francesca Lady Witpz. 1 vol. large 


crown 8yo. 
BY C. PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 


i THE TROTTINGS of a “TENDER FOOT” in SPITZBERGEN and BRITISH 


1 COLUMBIA. By CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus.” 1 vol. crown 8yo. 
ANONYMOUS. 


LETTERS from HELL. Newly Translated from theGerman. With an Introduction 


by Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


REMINISCENCES of a LITERARY CAREER: an Autobiography. a er Ropert 


BUCHANAN. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait. 
BY DEAN HOOK. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTERBURY. By Watrer Farqunar 


! HOOK, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. Re-issues of Vols. VIII. and XII. in demy 8vo. 
BY LADY JACKSON. 


THE COURT of FRANCE in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY, in the Reigns of 


| Francis I. and Henry Ul. By CATHERINE CHARLOTTE, Lady JACKSON, Author of « Old Pats,” “The Old Régime,” te $ vols. large 

1 BY LADY FULLERTON. BY HECTOR MALOT. 

Hi ELLEN MIDDLETON. By Lady Gzorctana | NO RELATION S. By Hector Mator. 


1 vol. 
1 *,* For New Works of Fiction see separate List, 


i, LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
} PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


i Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYCE, : 
: . at the Office, No, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, October 18, 1884, | 
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